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THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW. 
Vou. II, No. 3. 
JUNE, 1900. 
THE MEANING OF NATURE STUDY.) 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen:—I count it a great 
pleasure to speak to you this morning on one of the recent 
additions to the school curriculum, known as “Nature Study.” 

The progenitors of the present Nature Study movement were 
the early Object Lessons, and the Natural History Lessons which 
followed them. The early Object Lessons represented the 
Pestalozzian System of sense training, and were very valuable 
for that purpose. The typical illustration is the “Lesson on the 
Ege” that used to be given, a lesson that adapted itself to the 
most logical analysis. It began with the study of the egg as a 
whole,—color, form, and size; and then came the parts so care- 
fully arranged,—the shell, the membrane, the white of the egg, 
and the yelk; the lime of the shell with its porous nature, the 
pocket of air at one end of the shell, the white or colorless 
albumen, and finally the yellow oil. Logically, there followed 
the “function” or the “work” of each of these parts,—the porous 





shell for absorbing the air; the little thin membrane also for. 


protection, and at the end the little air cavity so that the young 
chick could have its intermediate air. The white of the egg 
supplies food, and holds in place the yelk which produces the 
young chick,—a wonderful arrangement, a logical exercise. 
That was the type of the older Object Lesson. But that is not 
Nature Study in the sense in which we use the term today. 


* A lecture delivered before the Sixth Summer Meeting, held at 
Northampton, Mass., June 22-28, 1899. 
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Next there followed the Natural History Lessons: the object 
being to give useful information to the child. You remember 
some of the exercises on “the honey bee,” “the camel,” “the 
elephant,” etc., etc..—valuable as information exercises, but not 
“Nature Study.” 

Today we have come into the movement of real Nature 
Study. Nature Study had to wait for two other great move- 
ments, or two parts of one movement. In the first place, it 
had to wait for the investigations of the men who were seeking 
to understand how Nature works, and trying to find the principles 
of Evolution. These men were to study deeply, and to find the 
point of view for us. I remember as a boy watching Prof. 
Agassiz, who was giving a lesson to a class of older people,—a 
lesson on a “grasshopper.” It had been a simple “hopper in 
the grass” that I had played with. He had the different hoppers 
for the ofder people to look at, and as he talked about the grass- 
hopper, he pictured out on the blackboard an immense grass- 
hopper. We looked at it, and he talked of the life-habits,—how 
it felt, moved, protected itself, and how the grasshopper was 
transformed in its various changes. And then as the life-habits 
came out, he asked us to look at the structure and see how it was 
adapted to the life-habit. It was a marvel to me that one of 
these little jumpers should be so perfectly adapted to the life 
habit. There was a beginning of Nature Study. Darwin’s 
study of the life habits of the earthworm is another illustration 
of this preparatory work. For years he patiently watched and 
experimented, until the place of this humble animal in the 
economy of Nature became clear. Nature Study has been wait- 
ing for the investigations of such men as these. They have 
given us the “point of view,” as well as a large amount of 
material. 

Nature Study has been waiting for a second thing. There 
has come a change in our thoughts as to what the education of 
children means. The History of Education reveals this change. 
I suppose the first object would be centered in Bacon’s old ex- 
pression, “Knowledge is Power,” and we search after “Knowl- 
edge.” Later there was added the idea of “training,” especially 
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“sense training,” as taught by Pestalozzi. The principle of 
Evolution has shown that there is a power of development, a 
self-activity, put into us by Nature. We must add to Knowledge 
not only Training, but Power to adapt ourselves to our environ- 
ment. Or, as Spencer says: Education is the preparation for 
life in its fullest sense. And Nature Study has come in as one 
of the means of training us to understand our environment. As 
we look at the children who come to us we find they have three 
environments. The first is Nature. This is the first that appeals 
to them. It has not come into our schools until recently; and 
yet here is the material through which they are to understand 
the forces which surround them and appreciate the energy which 
pervades the universe. Did you ever notice that the Great 
Teacher selected most of His illustrations directly from Nature? 
When they chided Him because he used some things of Nature 
on the Sabbath day, he said, ‘““My Father worketh hitherto and 
I work.” And today the reverent mind sees the same great 
truth. 

There is a Second Environment, that of Citizenship, but it 
is not germane to the point we have in mind; we will pass it 
with the statement that now we find, in all our schools, the 
little children beginning History stories, not only Stories of 
United States History, but of World History. It is not a mere 
accident that the Committee of Fifteen, of which Dr. Harris was 
the Chairman, when rearranging the curriculum of studies for 
the country, gave one hour per week for every year, from the 
primary to the higher departments, to History stories. 

The Third Environment is the esthetic, the literary, the ar- 
tistic.—that which gives the ideals of the past and the ideals of 
today. It is an encouraging thing that today we give for the 
reading of the children the best of literature. We surround 
them, on the walls of their school rooms, with the masterpieces 
of art; and the children know something of these pictures and of 
the men and women who painted them. We hope thus to en- 
large the meaning of the education of the child. 

What we aim to get out of education is Power to See, Power 
to Think, Power to Do, Power to Be. And Nature Study is one 
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of the elements coming into the child’s environment to teach 
him how to see and think and be. 

I think I have, as an introduction, shown you where Nature 
Study belongs. Now we find you questioning, What Is It? 
What Does it Mean? I should say, briefly, that the direct aim of 
Nature Study is to train in children the power to see Nature at 
work about them, and to understand the meaning of what they 
see. 

Let me illustrate. A short time ago I watched a primary 
teacher with the children after school starting to wander down a 
certain path. ‘The little children had their eyes wide open to 
find the first thing of interest. It happened to be a small maple 
key. “Where did it come from? Let us walk along and see.” 
Soon they found other keys, and looking round it was not long 
before they stood under the tree full of swinging keys. Now 
came another question: “What are the keys?” One little child 
began to tear his open and found a seed. “Why should this little 
fruit have this form?” Every little mind began to work question- 
ing, and one child suggested: “So that the wind could carry 
it.” I wonder if the wind can carry it. There was enough 
breeze to waft it. Why should the maple tree make its fruit of 
this kind? The maple tree wished to send off its seed and start 
other trees. What had those children been doing? They had 
seen something, and they had followed it along to see what it 
was, and where it came from, and why it was of that kind. I 
should call that Nature Study. I asked the teacher what was 
her plan? “I knew there were abundant lessons about me,” she 
said. “We found the maple key first, and then asked Nature 
questions as we came to them.” 

Next, a lesson from the School Room. The little children 
in the First Grade, about Christmas time, had the Pine tree for 
a lesson. The tree stood before them, and the question was 
started, What are the pine needles? Only one child suggested 
that they were leaves, the rest insisted that they were “only 
needles.” The teacher gave each child a spray of the needles, 
and asked the boy to tell the others why he thought the needles 
were leaves. “They grow where leaves do.” ‘They are green 
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like leaves.” The children pondered on that. By and by, an- 
other child, following the argument, found that there were some 
little veins in them, as in leaves. And so those little children 
worked away on this question; and what was the result? Every 
one of them came to the conclusion that the needles were leaves. 
It was not done by a teaching exercise as we call it, but the 
children questioned to find out what the needle had to savy to 
them. 

Another questioned: Why should the pine tree have this 
kind of leaves? They went on to think out the adaptation of 
pine needles to winter life. 

I will give you another larger illustration,—to show what 
Nature Study means. It will not be many months before the 
green leaves upon these trees will take on their beautiful autumn 
tints, and I suppose the question will arise in many a school-room, 
Why do the autumn leaves change their color? and very likely 
the ordinary person will say, “The frost changes the color,” and 
will be satisfied with that answer. But that does not satisfy the 
naturalist. He has been probing into the question, and finds 
the series of processes by which the valuable substances in the 
leaves are gradually withdrawn into the tree, before it discards 
the empty cells and fibres. “The color of the autumn leaves is 
a screen under cover of which the protoplasm retreats into the 
stem.” Meantime near the base of the leaf stalk, the formation 
of a layer of special tissue has begun between the woody cylinder 
and the thin epidermis. When the time for the casting of the 
leaf arrives, this special tissue grows rapidly, pushing apart the 
cells which have held the leaf in position. Finally the slightest 
breath of wind will split the layer of separation, and allow the 
leaf to fall to the ground. The leaves as they decay on the 
ground also have their function to perform through the produc- 
tion of certain liquids which have the power to dissolve the 
mineral substances in the soil. These facts and many others 
that are being found reveal to us the adaptations in the life 
history of the leaves. (For a full explanation of this topic, see 
“Living Plants,” by Arthur and MacDougal. Baker and 
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Certain practical questions arise. What shall be the 
results from Nature Study? 

I. An increased interest in Nature for the child. How 
many of us, having nothing of the sort when we were children, 
find ourselves when grown up with very little interest? These 
things that we see around us,—we don’t know what they are. 
They are mysterious. Our eyes were not opened when we were 
children. How sad it is that children should grow up never 
having their eyes opened and never having any particular interest 
in Nature about them. 

II. A second result is the Spirit of Inquiry. You will not 
trust to second-hand information, but will go direct to Nature 
and question her. You will have the patience to wait for the 
answer from her; and when the answer comes, you will dare 
trust her, because when the answer comes you will have a mind 
open to her answer. It is a valuable acquisition, for it is a search 
for Truth. I have the idea that the Creator surrounded us with 
nature mysteries that we may search for the truth. The power 
does not come to us all at once. 

III. Another result is a love,—a simple love,—for nat- 
ural objects. Is it not strange that so many of these children, 
having no instruction, gradually grow up in the attitude of an- 
tagonism. Ifa boy sees a cat, he wants to shy a stone at it. If 
he sees a helpless animal, too often the tendency is to increase 
the suffering rather than to decrease it. They seem to be 
tigers. Oh, if children could be taught to understand. 

IV. Another result will be the power to understand Nature. 
Nature Study gives the taste for elementary science, and when 
the child gets older, Nature gives him great problems to work 
out. 

An illustration. A few years ago, in the city of Worcester, 
Dr. Hodge noticed in a little pool of water not far from Clark 
University a large number of dead toads and frogs. Boys had 
been stoning those frogs, played with them, injured them, and 
left them around so that the whole border of this pond was 
strewn with the dead animals. The animosity of the children 
had worked all the injury possible. The doctor said, isn’t there 
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some way of getting hold of these children and changing this 
attitude? He began to be interested in having the subject of 
Nature Study taught in the schools. He offered a prize to the 
child who would find the most about the habits of these animals. 
The children were interested. They went down to the pond 
and got specimens, and they watched the tadpoles develop. The 
boys would exchange toads. They began to have menageries 
of toads in their gardens; and a boy boasted if he had a better 
toad than his neighbors. They asked, How does he live? Why 
does he have a rough skin? What do you feed them on? The 
whole attitude changed. What was the result? The next Spring 
he watched that pool and not a dead toad was found. ‘The feel- 
ings of these children had been affected because they saw in 
this animal some wonderful things, and their whole line of 
thought had been changed from cruelty to love. I don’t believe 
those children will ever forget that lesson. 

Another practical question arises: How start the children 
in the subject? To start them, we must learn to begin with the 
child’s instinct, and to use it. One natural instinct is to “make 
collections.” The children will bring you too many things, 
perhaps, unless you know what to do with them. 

A second means of starting interest is in the caring for 
plants and animals which they own; and today you find in many 
school rooms, each child having a plant, watering it, and seeing 
how it grows and trying to increase its development. It is his, 
he carries it home during the summer, and brings it again in 
the autumn. He has his little collection of seeds for planting, 
and he watches the seed as it grows. He brings in his pet 
animals and watches them. The teacher has talks on animals, 
and he learns many interesting things that are new to him. 

Another natural instinct is the love for a story. And we 
have these in Nature myths. The Nature myths reveal the great 
truths of Nature personified. You know how children like to 
personify. A boy can ride around on a broom as well as 
on a horse, and a chair is a wagon to him. Note the little pu- 
pils when the truths of Nature are personified to them, see how 
the truth comes home to them in such a myth as the folllowing: 
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The sun god was gone, and the little gnomes were working down 
in the ground, deeper and deeper, and it was cold; they said, 
“Let us go and ask the Great God to give us some sunshine 
down here,” and they asked for the sunshine. Down came a 
little bit of sunshine, and they worked up higher towards the 
surface of the earth; as they came up, one said: “We are very 
selfish.” So they popped up and let the little yellow sunshine 
out on the surface of the ground for the benefit of the people. 
And what do we call that little bit of sunshine? We call it, the 
“Dandelion.” 

They love the myths of the North wind, the old Indian myths 
and legends. There are hundreds of those just full of nature 
truth, and appealing to children. 

After we get the children started, how shall we train them 
to observe? We want to get beyond mere interest. You have 
the material at hand; you have these collections. And one way 
to train the child is to teach him to arrange and sort the material. 
Not long ago a teacher in one building with which I am acquaint- 
ed, had a large lot of minerals brought in by the children. She 
didn’t know what to do with them. She threw them out of the 
window. In a day or two those minerals began to come back. 
No mischief. The children were simply interested in gathering 
minerals. She did not know what to do with them. She waited 
till after dark, and threw the specimens away over in the field 
beyond a stone wall. They were out of the way, but they came 
back. She turned round, and she said, ‘““What am I going to 
do?” She was studying the children. “Is it mischief?” No, 
it does not seem to be. “What if I taught them what to do 
with these things?” She appealed to me to know what to do. 
I said, tell them how to use that collection, sorting the things 
which are valuable from those which are not valuable for a col- 
lection. Then teach them to arrange the good ones and label 
them. They will throw away the things that are not of value, 
and those that are valuable they will keep. Later I looked over 
their collections. Many of the children had made little boxes, 
selected their best specimens and put on them the proper labels. 
That was education for those children; applicable not only in 
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Nature Study, but to other studies. Arrange the plants which 
you collect, and have your little herbarium. Tais power of ar- 
ranging is a training in observation. 

Train them to ask questions, Why ? How? Where? Re- 
cently I stepped into a strange school room. The teacher did not 
know me, and I did not know the teacher. There stood before 
her a dozen children, each one having in his hand a horse chestnut 
twig. All was quiet and I wondered what she was doing. They 
were busy examining the twigs. For several minutes all worked 
quietly. Soon, she said, “Are you ready?” “What have you 
seen?” The children had been working on very quietly, without 
any teaching exercise in which the teacher had imposed herself; 
but the children were developing self-activity. The reports 
flooded in. I did not know there was so much to see in a twig. 
The moment the child stopped, all she did was to throw in a sug- 
gestion, and on the child went. “Now,” she said, “do you think 
you could sit down and draw this?” They had papers, and began 
to draw. This called for even more careful observation. Of 
course there is another side to the drawing work—the artistic 
side, of great importance. 

In approaching this work there are certain things to remem- 
ber. Remember that each child has his own approach to the sub- 
ject. Sometimes it is the naturalist’s. Some little children love 
to hunt for “bugs,” for plants, or turtles. You will find some 
boy in a school that you can’t get hold of in any other way. It 
is his natural instinct. Another child hasn’t anything of that 
kind of instinct. He starts in with the practical question, ‘““What 
is it good for?” ‘““What is its use?” He wants to know the use- 
fulness of the thing. Another one is esthetic; he sees the beauty, 
and is to be approached from that side; perhaps through a beau- 
tiful flower, or a beautiful color. Another acts from the poetic 
impulse. Nature is so good that she will appeal to us from a 
great many sides. How shall we lead the child to see the mean- 
ing of the things about him? Along three lines—1. Work; 
2. Adaptation; 3. Beauty. I was very much interested a short 
time ago, in some children who had been watching the violet 
grow. They had talked about the root, the stem, the leaves, and 
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all the parts. One little fellow broke out: “It seems to me 
that every part of the violet has something to do for every other 
part.” He had found a Law of Nature,—co-operation. Every- 
thing is busy on its great work. It has wonderful adaptations in 
doing this work. Have you ever wondered why some caterpillars 
have green colors and why some others have brilliant colors, 
The former is easily seen to be a protective color. That brilliant 
little caterpillar probably has an acrid secretion which the bird 
doesn’t like, and the bird learns to let him alone. 

Why do toads have a warty skin? The toads jumping 
around in our gardens are in the way of a good many enemies. 
In these warts is a bitter secretion, which seems to serve as a 
protection. He is left alone to catch insects. 

Have you ever wondered why a bird on the upper side is of 
dark color, and on the under side of light color?) When the bird 
lights, there is a shadow which falls on the under side and that 
blends with the upper side. Otherwise, he would become con- 
spicuous. 

Work, Adaptation, Beauty: the naturalist has given us the 
point of view, and supplied us with a good amount of material. 
Remember, it is in the common things that we are to find our 
material. 

Finally, teach the children that it is the spirit that sees and 
not merely the eye. We can train the child to use the eye, to 
think out the meaning, then that moves the spirit, and the child 
will come to understand Nature. 


ARTHUR C. BoyDEN, 
Vice-President of the Bridgewater, Mass., Normal School. 





VOICE CULTURE.' 


“Not as though I had already attained, either were already 
perfect; but I follow after if that I may apprehend” that which 
we should all, as oral teachers of the deaf, most earnestly long 
for for our pupils,—the power of agreeable, easy and natural, as 
well as intelligible, speech. 

That my position before you may be clearly defined at the 
very outset I quote from a letter addressed to a member of the 
Board of Directors of this Association on the eleventh of last 
month. I said, “There is one subject regarding which I have— 
as the Quakers whom I knew in my childhood used to say—A 
great concern.’ My soul is burdened for the voices of our deaf 
children. I am convinced that teachers are not doing what should 
be done in this matter. And this is so not because—as many 
a conscientious teacher says, and really believes—there is little 
to be done, or there is not time to give to the proper training and 
drill of voices, but rather, because the men and women in the 
school-rooms have no conception of what may be accomplished 
in this direction and do not know how even to begin the work. 
How many oral classes have you ever visited without hearing 
from the teacher some such remark as this: ‘This child has, 
naturally, a bad voice but I am doing my best to make his 
articulation good’? It is high time that we recognize the pos- 
sibilities in voice-placing and developing and cease accepting 
the poor voice as something to be expected save in the exception- 
ally fortunate child. A course of study in vocal music, under a 
competent master would prove a revelation to the majority of 
persons. Why should not the Association provide a course of 
instruction along this line similar to the lectures given in pre- 
vious years on the anatomy of the vocal organs, or those most 








* A paper a at the Sixth Summer eaten held at Hostiaiaten, 
Mass., Tune 22-28, 1899. 
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helpful addresses on Visible Speech Symbols and the production 
of the elements of speech? There are intelligent, scientific 
singing masters to be found, I suppose, by searching for them.” 

The response which this appeal called forth was almost 
enough to make one determine never again to find fault with his 
fellow-workers. It was after this order: “Your letter just re- 
ceived. The topic which you suggested is the one which I put 
first on the list of subjects to be considered at this meeting of 
the AssOCistiOm. 6250606088 Your letter makes me still surer 
that this subject ought to be brought forward, and I write by 
return mail to ask you to prepare for us a paper on this very 
subject. You can, at least, state your firm convictions and give 
your experience.” 

The closing sentence from the above letter gives the outline, 
the two heads of discourse, under which I shall try to present 
what I have to say. Please do not lose sight of the text with 
which the paper opens: “Not as though I had already attained.” 
I came asking light and guidance, and am commanded to tell the 
story of my darkness, my ignorance and need, in the hope that 
thus help may be called forth for others in like sorry case with 
myself. In finally consenting to appear here today it was ex- 
plicitly stated that I could promise only to attempt to “voice 
the ignorance of the profession.” 

My “firm conviction” that voice-culture is too much neglect- 
ed among us is based on observations made in the class-rooms 
of several of the best schools in the country, and on a careful 
study of the speech of the deaf wherever met, as well as upon 
a critical perusal of “The American Annals” for a long term of 
years, a searching review of a complete file of “The Educator,” 
and a close study of all published Reports of Conventions of the 
Instructors of the Deaf, as well as the four volumes of Reports 
of Summer Meetings of this Association. In all this mass of 
printed matter concerning the education of the deaf I have been 
amazed to find how little has been said about the voice, pure 
and simple. The various methods and devices to be used in 
teaching geography, arithmetic, history, language, speech-read- 
ing, and articulation, have all been ably presented. Psychology 
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has not been neglected in the discussions. The anatomy and 
physiology of the respiratory organs, the special organs of speech, 
and those of hearing, have been minutely and learnedly explained. 
The pedagogue and the physician have given us of their best, 
but the singing-master has not been heard. And we have been 
content. We have thought we were getting all there was to be 
had. Many of these learned instructors and writers could, doubt- 
less, have given us these other lessons, also, but we were not 
conscious of our need, or did not know that there was help for 
us, and they did not tell us that they could give us such assistance. 

I well remember that I was one of those who most heartily 
applauded the dictum when one of the revered workers in our 
profession said, “Any pupil who has mastered speech and lip- 
reading so far as to be able to carry on conversation with regard 
to the ordinary affairs of life in speech so plain as to be readily 
understood by persons of his own family, even though others 
fail to understand him, should be accounted as a successful artic- 
ulator and lip-reader.” Articulation! Articulation brought 
always to the front! That may be all right—indeed I am sure 
is right, but why should we not, at the same time that we teach 
the child to articulate the word “father,” train him also to speak 
it in an agreeable, musical manner? I am convinced that this 
is possible, and, being possible, is it not made our duty to thus 
teach? 

At the First Summer Meeting, (Lake George, 1891), Dr. 
Hewson of Philadelphia gave us three lectures on the anatomy 
of the respiratory and vocal organs. Dr. Bell followed these 
lectures by considering the same parts and organs in their special 
relation to speech. In these lectures there was much to interest 
the student, and yet I doubt if one teacher in fifty ever made any 
practical use of such a piece of information as this, for instance: 
“Variations of pitch in the voice may be produced by allowing 
a portion only of the vocal cords to vibrate, instead of the whole; 
......Variations of pitch in what is termed the head register of 
the voice are produced in this manner; whereas in the chest 
register the vocal cords vibrate as wholes and the changes of 
pitch are produced by variations of tension.” Again, some pre- 
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vious study is requisite to enable one to get much direct assist- 
ance from even such excellent matter, so clearly and simply stated 
as the following: ‘Every sound possesses the elements of pitch, 
loudness, and quality......Now, when we study the production 
of voice we find that these three characteristics originate princi- 
pally in three different parts of the vocal apparatus. The pitch 
of the voice is determined by the vocal cords; the loudness by 
the abdominal, or respiratory, muscles; and the quality, or timbre, 
by the parts above the vocal cords.” But, again, closely follow- 
ing the above, and to be found on pages 134 to 147 inclusive, 
Report of the First Summer Meeting, are elementary directions 
for voice production of inestimable value, and vet, have fifty 
members of the Association thoroughly and persistently put them 
in practice ? The section devoted to the subject of constriction 
in the back part of the mouth (this beginning on page 135,) 
should have been so closely studied and applied that we should, 
years since, have ceased to hear teachers lightly assuming that 
“the vocal cords have been affected by the disease that caused 
deafness,” and instead we should see teachers intelligently ac- 
quiring the ability to repeat every vocal sound made by their 
pupils, and each instructor discovering for himself exactly what 
he does to produce any given tone. In the case described by 
Dr. Bell, in this 1891 Report, of which I have been speaking, 
after he succeeded in imitating the objectionable voice, he learned, 
by the use of a mirror, that the muscles constituting the side 
walls of the pharnyx were forcibly contracted, and approximated 
so closely together as almost to touch. What was next to be 
done? Was there still to be talk of diseased vocal cords? As- 
suredly not. The teacher was to practice until he was able to 
move these muscles at will and then he was to teach his pupils 
to gain a like control of their throats. The children in that class 
thus learned to release the tension of the palato-pharyngeal folds, 
and so might your pupils and so might mine were we to labor as 
diligently to this end as we have to secure a clear and distinct k 
element. We simply haven’t shown our faith by our works in 
this field because we haven’t possessed faith enough to inspire 
good work. 
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I have, I fear, taken too much time for the first division of 
my subject, since the second, experience, is to take long in the 
telling if I am to attempt to make clear even a small fraction of 
what I do not know about voice culture. As to positive knowl- 
edge perhaps the best I can claim for myself is that “I know 
enough to know that I do not know.” 

The immediate experience which led me to make my appeal 
for a course of instruction at this Meeting was in the line of obser- 
vation of another person’s work. Among my friends in the pro- 
fession is a young woman who doesn’t for a moment so much 
as think of ever singing a song, who yet gave one entire summer 
to voice drill under a recognized master as her singing teacher. 
This man, replying to certain questions I have recently asked, 
writes, “My Method of Voice Training, or voice development, is 
known as the Physical Method. I am glad that my work 
through one of my students, has found a place in teaching speech 
to the deaf. It seems reasonable to me that this method would 
be suited to this purpose as it is purely mechanical and in my 
experience—(with the hearing of course)—has always secured 
good results.”” He continues his letter by giving a brief account 
of the origin of his method. Speaking of the founder of the 
school he says: ‘He had studied all branches of music with 
the most noted teachers of Europe, but, being dissatisfied with 
results obtained, he determined to make dissections upon the 
larynx and all other parts of the body concerned, directly or 
remotely, with voice production. These researches and experi- 
ments, combined with his many years’ experience as a teacher, 
gave us what he called the Physical Method.” Now, what did 
these music lessons do for my friend? Or, what more deeply 
interests us, what have they done for her pupils? She pursued 
this course two years ago this summer. In September following 
she was given a class of twelve little children, all beginners; all 
but one totally deaf so far as ability to distinguish one spoken 
element from another; and most of them supposed to be congen- 
itally deaf, or known to have lost hearing before having learned 
to speak. One chattered, unintelligibly, in remembered speech. 
All were of fair, average promise as to mental capacity, and the 
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voices showed the usual tone characteristics and variations of 
the non-speaking deaf child. The average age was somewhat 
under ten years. Today the voices of these children are uni- 
formly agreeable, well pitched and unstrained. For purposes of 
comparison I called to mind other classes I had known, and 
searched the records I had made. I remembered one class of 
equal,or even better, promise as regarded voice, and quite on a par 
with this in intellectual ability, under a teacher recognized for 
years as efficient, painstaking, and untiring—a young woman de- 
cidedly beyond the ordinary in culture, in fact, and in devotion to 
her work, but one who had had only the common vocal instruc- 
tion. Now, what was the verdict as I compared the speech of the 
two sets of children under training the same length of time ? 
There was simply no comparison to be made between them so far 
was the one class in advance of the other. And yet the children 
taught by my old friend spoke as well as the average deaf child. 

In the light of the knowledge gained from a study of these 
two classes I return to the first division of the outline for this 
paper and state as my “firm conviction” that we have too long 
accepted poor voices as the “to be expected,” and have had 
good ones now and then by some happy accident or special prov- 
idence. It is surely time for us to awake and put on our 
strength by equipping ourselves for better service. 

Much and excellent instruction has been given teachers 
regarding correct habits of breathing, andthis should have formed 
the best possible foundation on which to build by further study. 
But instead of making such lectures and hints serve chiefly as 
aids in the training of our own organs, we have taken them, in 
the crude form, as so many lumps of information, and hurled 
them at the poor, defenceless children. We have devoted so 
many minutes a day to “breathing exercises” in class, and never 
questioned but that those ignorant little boys and girls under- 
stood perfectly what it was all for, and would make practical 
application of their knowledge, albeit we, ourselves, never thought 
of the matter at all, save as a section of our daily programme. 
I am myself a firm believer in the utility of these prescribed 
breathing exercises, but I also hold that they will do pupils little 
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good except the class-teacher finds them so helpful to himself 
that he takes them habitually for his own benefit. Let the 
teacher begin a course of lessons for the improvement of his 
own voice and he at once comprehends the necessity of dia- 
phragm breathing, and he will then watch the breathing of his 
speech pupil as closely as he does the position of the lips and 
the tongue, and his drill in the matter of correct respiration will 
be continued through the entire school day and school term, 
and that teacher will not need to be told that breathing exercises 
are best used in connection with voice. 

A recent writer on the voice quotes Goethe as saying that 
“all art must be preceded by a certain mechanical expertness,” 
and then proceeds to show that in training the voice we must 
acquire mechanical expertness before we can make the tuneful 
cords respond to the touch of the will. The author then adds 
this important word: “Do not attempt voice development with- 
out first paying attention to certain forms of physical exercise 
that will free the chest, strengthen the muscles between the ribs 
and give the body such a poise that the chest will be equally 
dominant with the rest of the person.” 

In breathing exercises taken chiefly to direct the pupil’s 
attention to the action of the diaphragm, I know none better 
than those in most general use in our schools. First, stand easily 
erect and place the hands upon the abdominal muscles. Close 
the lips firmly, but with no unnatural pressure, and whileinhaling, 
center the mind upon the pressure of air forcing the muscles 
outward against the hands. When the lungs are filled to their 
fullest capacity, hold the air for a few seconds by a firm down- 
ward pressure of the diaphragm, and then forcibly exhale it all 
at once on the aspirated syllable ah. Second, the same exercise 
as the first in every particular except that one hand is over the 
diaphragm and the other on the chest. Watch carefully that the 
shoulders are not thrust upward. The third exercise differs from 
the preceding only in that the hands are placed against the ribs 
high up under the arms, and thought directed to the outward 
pressure at this point. Fourth, place the hands at the back upon 
the waist line, and centre the thought, while inhaling, upon the 
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outward pressure of the dorsal muscles. Tinally, take an 
energetic breath through the nostrils with the idea of combining 
all the exercises before given and feeling the expansion at the 
abdominal muscles, the diaphragm, the dorsal muscles, the ribs, 
and in the chest. 

That teachers generally are to a degree aware of the influence 
the posture of the body and the manner of breathing have upon 
the voices of their pupils is proved by the frequent use of such 
simple devices as this of having the child throw his head back- 
ward, fold his hands behind his back and hold his arms down 
firmly, as an aid in correcting a high, shrill voice. There are 
few teachers, too, I presume, who have not memorized many a 
statement similar to this: “Clavicular breathing is recommend- 
ed if the voice is too deep, and is best attained if both arms are 
raised and the hands folded on the back of the head.” 

In presenting this paper the purpose was not so much to 
dwell upon specific rules for class-room use as to urge upon 
teachers the importance of self-culture in voice production, but 
it may still be within the scope of the article to mention a few 
scattered, disconnected passages from my note book. You will, 
I am sure, pardon the fact that these suggestions and warnings, 
prompted by my own experience, are given without sequence 
or direct relation one to another. 

On one page I find this, which may prove a timely danger 
signal to some young teacher; the note says, “It is a great mistake 
to constantly direct the attention of the pupil to the throat. It 
is necessary of course for him to become conscious of the vibra- 
tions of the larynx, but after a very little time the mirror, and the 
crayon drawn diagram of the head—the pictured outline of the 
lips, nose, palate and tongue—are the better aids. Stricture of 
the pharynx is almost sure to result from frequently repeated 
external pressure of the hand upon the throat. Direct attention 
to chest and diaphragm, rather than to the throat. Movements 
of the hand of the teacher in early speech-reading, to indicate 
whether breath or voice element is spoken, often seem to give 
license to the pupil to keep his hand, while he is speaking, in a 
constant flutter: at one instant as if to press out his m, n, or ng 
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from one nostril; then to blow out the breath articulations 
upon his open palm; or most fatal of all, to squeeze out the 
vowels from the poor, abused little throat—and squeezed forth 
they too often are as a result of such an effort to do his best. 

Some day I made this entry in my note book: ‘‘In @ don’t 
let the child think too much of the back of his tongue.” There 
it is again! Keep the thought away from the throat! 

In training the voice of a deaf child a first essential is to 
properly place his voice. Test him—by your own ear if that be 
so well trained that you can depend upon it; for myself I have 
to use some musical instrument—and having found in what key 
he gives his purest, most satisfactory @ work from that up and 
down, and daily make that his starting point. 

Sometime I have copied, and failed to record the name of 
the author, the following valuable paragraph: “If the voice is 
to be agreeable much attention must be bestowed on regulating 
the pitch. According to elocutionists the pitch of the voice 
derives its scale largely from feeling. And this, in a degree, is 
true of the deaf as well as of those who hear. Any emotion which 
from its exciting power, contracts the pharynx or increases the 
tension of the vocal cords must, necessarily, raise the pitch un- 
duly. It is, then, obvious, that to maintain the natural, or middle 
pitch, the pupil should be in a calm frame of mind, a condition 
impossible to a pupil if the teacher himself shows excitement. 
No work upon the larynx, or any device I have seen, can effect a 
more positive result in obtaining a middle tone than a markedly 
quiet manner on the part of the teacher. The anxiety felt must 
not be apparent in the countenance, or the child, in his eagerness 
to relieve the teacher, will make too great a vocal effort.” 

Teachers ask frequently, “How are we to rid the children’s 
voices of nasality?” In my own work I am finding it excellently 
worth while to cultivate nasality. As a rule the nasal cavities 
leading to the throat are not kept open, and the soft-palate and 
the muscles of the roof of the mouth are not properly exercised. 
Let the teacher test his own sensations. I think that he will dis- 
cover that he more distinctly feels the closing of the nares than 
he does the opening action. I know no better exercises for the 
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teacher to practice in order to quicken his own perceptions in this 
regard than to sing the chromatic scale to the syllable a@, begin- 
ning each tone with a forcible ng and then passing into a pure 
a. Is this quite clear? The point is, begin to work or to sing 
with the nares uncovered and note the sensation accompanying 
the closing with mirror and visible speech diagram before him, 
and, if convenient, a piano near at hand that he may reassure 
himself, now and then, as to the correctness of his tones; let him 
practice this just a half hour daily in fifteen-minute periods, 
and it will not be long until, by the sense of touch, by sight, and 
by his ear, he will have a knowledge born of actual experience 
that will tell him what to do with the children who give their 
vowels through the nose. Speaking of the diagram, I cannot 
see how one can attempt to teach the positions for the various 
elements without recourse to this drawing, and it is no less help- 
ful when the teacher’s thought is wholly on tone production. 
The right muscles called into play, and, if correctly placed, the 
voice is bound to be right. 

Another point, to get clear head tones direct the thought to 
the front of the mouth. The trilling exercises, with which all are 
doubtless familiar in their practice, to gain, or to increase the 
flexibility of the point of the tongue, may serve an equally ex- 
cellent purpose in bringing tones well to the front. Trilling the 
chromatic scale, and especially taking it in the descending order, 
is a good opening exercise for the teacher’s daily study. Push 
the tone out in your own vocal drill and you will then be able 
to help your deaf pupils to do the same. Practice talking in the 
tone assumed when a lover of little ones talks to a baby. Such 
a tone is almost invariably fine and well forward. Study how 
you get this effect and then help your pupils to the same power. 

The ear of the teacher should be cultivated. Different per- 
sons undoubtedly make use of different means for securing this 
end. As an aid in gaining certainty as to pitch of tone, vocal 
practice with a correctly tuned piano is something readily at the 
command of almost every one. Take a certain note and then 
test its correctness by the instrument. Learn to think a tone 
with absolute exactness. By concentration of thought upon 
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the effect desired much of one’s vocal practice may be done in 
absolute silence—a most merciful provision, by the way, for the 
sensibilities of the other inmates of the dwelling in which the 
enthusiastic student-teacher may chance to abide. 

Among my notes I find this underlined as being of special 
importance: “ Learn to drop the jaw with complete relaxation, 
and then control it with no strain upon the muscles connected 
with the throat.” In the same connection I find this admonition: 
“Avoid straining of the chin muscles in the effort to give a loud, 
strong tone. Such straining is sure to cause the jaw to stiffen 
and the pharynx to contract.” Again, I one day wrote, “I wish 
I knew more about the part the hyoid bone takes in the produc- 
tion of pure tone. I am told there are several pairs of muscles 
which pull up upon the posterior and middle part of this bone 
and thus upon the larynx, and there is one controllable pair pull- 
ing downward upon the front part of the hyoid bone and thus 
stretching the vocal bands. I believe it would be of great assist- 
ance to the teacher and to the pupil through the teacher, to be 
able to easily and surely govern these muscles. Where am I 
to get instruction in this?” 

I have read to you but a few of many notes of this nature, but 
these will serve to prove my sense of need. I am taking a course 
of singing lessons this summer in the expectation that I thus may 
learn something of the science of voice culture that will be of 
value to me as a teacher of deaf children. I should be, indeed, a 
peculiar mortal,a veritable original, did I not think that this which 
I believe will be a help to me would be of advantage to other 
teachers not already possessed ofa conscious control of the speech 
organs based on an accurate, practical knowledge of the muscles 
of all the parts concerned in the production of speech-sounds. 

The same muscles are found in each throat, and with the 
organs in normal condition why should not all voices be equally 
good? However, so long as teachers lack the technical knowl- 
edge for which I am pleading so long will there be poor and 
unpleasant voices among the orally taught deaf. Dr. Harrison 
Allen in one of his lectures before the Association at Lake George 
in 1892, said, “Trainers of the singing voice are prepared to un- 
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dertake the work of voice training for the deaf.” And yet what 
Institution superintendent ever asks the applicant for a position 
among his teachers, “Have you studied vocal music? Can you 
give scientific voice training?’ Speaking of the work of the 
physician in the treatment of diseased conditions, Dr. Allen 
touched upon the demand for technical knowledge on the part of 
the speech teacher when he said, “Habits in children often persist 
after the causes for them are removed. Thus, a patient upon 
whom a cleft palate has been closed is apt to talk as badly as 
though nothing had been attempted for his relief. And the same 
with the so-called third tonsil. Every muscle-fibre, from con- 
tinued wrong use, is falsely adjusted to every other.” In the 
same connection he mentioned a teacher in Paris, engaged in 
training vocalists, who secured excellent results in a patient, pre- 
sumably a hearing person, upon whom the doctor had operated. 
The best teaching will not be possible until there is a general 
realization of the fact that the teacher must know far more about 
the building up of voices than he can hope ever to make direct 
use of in the school-room. No one would think of placing over 
a primary arithmetic class a teacher who had never studied be- 
yond the most simple processes in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division. Neither would the instructor in penman- 
ship be counted satisfactory were he to say, “I know how I want 
the writing to look, but I am not certain about how the pen should 
be held, or just how each letter should be formed. We'll just 
have to start in and try, and keep trying and finally some of the 
class will write fairly well.” Now, honestly, are we so very much 
better as teachers of speech than such teachers of penmanship 
and arithmetic would be? Let us face this question bravely, and 
admit, if it be true, that our standard has been placed too low. 
My own conviction is that we are not measuring up to our full 
duty and privilege while we lack that special, practical knowledge 
of vocal physiology that will enable us not only to train a good 
voice but also to build up and develop pleasant speech from the 
difficult and unpromising. Anna C. ALLEN, 
Principal of the Oral Department, Missouri School for the Deaf, 
Fulton, Missouri, 











BACKWARD CHILDREN. 
i. 


The head teacher for the younger children should be a 
woman, but for the older ones a man. Children under twelve 
should assist with all the work in and around the house, go on 
errands, and lead the life of the average hearing boy. This 
would not be to save the school a few dollars, but to educate 
the child. 

None of the buying, selling, or hiring of work on the place 
should be kept from the children. It should be part of their 
education to know how much everything in use on the place 
costs, where it came from, how and where to obtain the best and 
cheapest of certain things. They should be told why we do, 
or do not, buy the most expensive of some things. 

Nearly all the supplies for the school would be bought at 
wholesale, but some should be purchased at retail. The chil- 
dren should go to the store with the purchaser and learn the 
worth of a dollar. As they grow older they should go alone, 
get the right article, pay for it, and bring back the right change. 
Such a method would make the education of the backward child 
objective. Still, he would not lack imagination. I have never 
seen a dull deaf child, nor even a feeble-minded one, whose im- 
agination did not surpass the other faculties of the mind. The 
dullards whose mental defects seem to be spells of insanity, often 
show creative imagination in marked degrees. I have always 
been disappointed in finding very little or no creative imagination 
in my bright pupils and the more evenly balanced; and the more 
they resembled the normal child, the more they lacked imagin- 
ation, especially the inventive kind. 

Pupils should be given liberties according to their age. A 
child hedged in on all sides by rules till he is twenty, and then 
thrust out in the world to shift for himself, is not fit for liberty. 
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During his last year or two at school he should be given a chance 
to earn some money for his own use, and it should be seen that 
it is well earned. Then he should be shown how best to spend 
it and how to keep account of all he earns and spends. He 
should be allowed to make friends and have some associates 
outside the school. In addition to the necessary barns, the farm 
should have a blacksmith shop and a place where all farm im- 
plements, harness, etc., could be mended by the boys. The older 
boys should work on the farm, in the garden, and in the dairy, 
and look after their own clothes. They should not do house 
work, except where one might wish to be a dish washer, or 
something of that sort. 

There should be one large laundry for the boys’ school, and 
if it seemed advisable for any of the boys to learn the laundry 
business, or any part of it, let them work in this laundry. If 
not, do not send them there at all. 

There should be a cottage on or near the farm where the 
teachers and officers could board. There should be officers and 
teachers on duty at all times in the children’s cottages, but if 
each teacher is required to narrow his life down to that of a 
child’s, he would not be fit for the duties of a teacher in this 
special school. He must live pleasantly, keep in good health 
and spirits, and give all that is best in him to this work. To be 
able to do this, he must see something of the ideal, as well as the 
practical, side of life. The over-worked, tired-out, soured person 
is not the one to have charge of the children in this school. 
Teaching is work for the brave, the bright, the energetic, and 
the hopeful, as well as the good and the affectionate and the 
intelligent. 

No nook nor corner in the children’s cottages should be 
too luxurious to admit the children. These children are igno- 
rant and misunderstand so much that, while we, with reason for 
our guide, are placing things near them, with the hope of elevat- 
ing them or teaching them the rights of adults, we are simply 
warping their natures. Few of us are given an insight into the 
real workings of their minds, and take it for granted that there 
is no harm done if the child does misunderstand us for a while, 
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One day when I was teaching the meaning of the sentences, 
“We must be generous. We must not be selfish,” one of my 
dullest pupils said to me in signs: “You had ice-cream for 
dinner last Sunday. You did not give us any. My mother is 
not selfish. She is generous.” In vain I tried to explain that 
I had paid for the ice-cream as a part of my dinner, in paying 
my board; that the school could not afford to buy it for the chil- 
dren, as the state did not appropriate enough for these luxuries. 
“But,” said the little one, “when mother has ice-cream, she gives 
me a heap. She eats a little herself. She pays for it. It is 
hers. She is not as rich as you. I know my mother likes ice- 
cream, but she is generous. Sometimes when she has only a 
little of something nice, she gives it all to my brothers and 
sisters and me. She does not eat any. She is kind. She is not 
selfish. Home and here are different. The other day when 
I had an apple, you told me to give half of it to Mary, because 
Mary was poor. Do you give half of your nice things to Mary? 
When I am big, I shall be like my mother. I shall not be 
like you.” 

And yet we teachers among ourselves roll our eyes, hold 
up our hands, and marvel at the ingratitude of these institution- 
bred children. Of course only “fussy teachers” will take notice 
of these little things, yet we are not called fussy if we, by over- 
sight, darken and warp and narrow what it is our sacred duty 
to bring to the light and to unfold. 

The number of servants to be kept and the details of every 
one’s duty will adjust themselves as the school progresses. Only 
after the school is fairly started can a course of study be decided 
on, and as times change the course would have to change. We 
might begin by arranging a course based on that which former 
backward pupils found most needful after they left school. 


I give here a list of some of the things I have been teaching 
my dull pupils: 
The care of their health. 


The influence of their appearance in aiding them to obtain 
work, make friends, etc. 
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The policy of being polite without allowing themselves to 
be imposed on. 

The good derived from being cheerful and hopeful. 

Their duty to themselves and others. 

The use of maps, measures, etc. 

What is sold by the pound, the quart, the dozen, the yard, ete. 

How and why prices of the necessaries of life vary. 

How and where to buy food, clothing, medicine, etc. 

How to call a doctor, answer his questions, etc. 

How to find places on maps, wasting no time in teaching 
how to describe the location of a place. 

How to behave on the street, in church, and in other public 
places. 

The value of having friends, how to keep them, etc. 

To read newspapers, to understand the head lines, etc. 

Something about places and people frequently mentioned 
in the newspapers. 

To read advertisements and to have no faith in patent 
medicines. 

To express themselves in simple English. 

To avoid using compound sentences. 

To understand the perfect tenses, but not to use them unless 
they are sure that they know how. 

To use the active voice and to understand the passive voice. 

To read stories and to write short ones. 

To write real letters. 

A little history of our own country. 

How to tell the time of day by the clock. 

To read rail-road time tables, and how to express time in 
figures. 

To add, subtract, and divide with ease. 

To handle money, make change, and count change with ease. 

The common postal laws and the .common laws of our 
country. 

How to ask for work, what wages to expect, and how to keep 
their positions, etc. 

The story of the creation. 
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The birth and death of our Saviour and the influence of his 
teaching. 

Doing right because it is right. 

In regard to my former fifty male pupils who are not at the 
present time in school: Fifteen were feeble-minded; four were 
bright; five were somewhat above the general run of backward 
pupils; twenty-six were backward. One of the feeble-minded, 
one of the backward, and two of the bright children died during 
their school term. Four of the remaining forty-six are at present 
under the age of twenty, and are not self-supporting; three of 
these, I have reason to believe, will never be self-supporting, 
because one of them is a cripple and is also epileptic, and the 
other two are very feeble-minded and too nervous to be able 
to control their hands. The fourth has St. Vitus’ dance and is 
not very strong, but his mother is educated and refined and 
has learned the manual alphabet and is endeavoring to keep 
up his language while training him to be useful around 
the house and farm. This boy had spent seven years in school 
and during that time learned to read, write, and cypher a little. 
Before he left school he could answer his mother’s letters without 
assistance, and I am watching the progress which he is making 
with interest. 

Of the forty-two others, one I cannot account for; a second 
was found to be a worthless young man, utterly depraved when 
he entered the school; we kept him only for a few months, so I 
shall not follow him farther. The other forty I know are self- 
supporting and are leading respectable lives. None of these 
forty pupils remained at school for the full term, and none grad- 
uated; many of them learned trades after they left school. One 
of the boys told me recently that nothing but the fact that he 
could write induced a man to give him a chance to show what 
he could do in the way of learning a trade. 

My former pupils have frequently informed me that when 
they apply for work, their being able to write impresses the other 
men with their ability to work, or to learn how to work, and the 
foreman of a shop or factory is more willing to give them a trial 
than he would otherwise be, had they no knowledge of writing. 
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The following four cases go to show how much the back- 
ward deaf child is in need of special care and instruction: 

Two city boys were admitted to the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion as pupils last year; both were congenitally deaf and both 
were nineteen years old. One was intelligent, but the other was 
not. Neither had any written or spoken language. Both were 
healthy and strong, knew something of figures, gestures, and 
pantomime. ‘The intelligent boy was a first-class tailor and was 
pretty well informed in a general way, had a good idea of what is 
expected of every American, knew something of the history of 
the United States, and of the country his parents emigrated from. 
He was one of the most sensible, industrious, honest, and moral 
boys we ever had in our institution. During the four months he 
attended school, he learned more language than the average con- 
genital deaf-mute does during his first year at school. Four 
younger members of this boy’s family are deaf and his parents 
had a code of conventional signs which enabled them to com- 
municate with their deaf children with almost the ease they did 
with their hearing children. This accounts for the boy’s knowl- 
edge of men and things; but had this boy been dull, I do not 
hesitate to say that his parents would have given up the attempt 
to teach him what they did, because it would have been easier to 
do the work themselves than to teach the boy how to do it, 
and talking to him in signs would not have been a pleasure. 

The dull boy had no trade and knew very little of anything 
that is elevating and, though he had no conventional signs to 
speak of, there is hardly an evil thing existing in the city that 
he was not familiar with. On asking a member of his family 
why a boy so strong and healthy was allowed to grow up 
without a trade, I was told that several attempts had been 
made to teach him to work, but he was so dull that the task 
was given up and he was allowed to drift. 

There was a congenital mute in my class several years ago 
who entered school at the age of twenty-three. He could not 
read or write, but he used conventional signs and natural 
gestures. He was rather slow in learning language, still there 
is no doubt but that as a child he was bright. His early child- 
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hood was spent in a country almshouse, and when in his teens, 
he was adopted by a farmer who trained him to work on the 
farm. On the boy becoming of age, the farmer hired him to 
work, and at twenty-three the boy had saved enough to pay for 
one year’s tuition at our institution. He made such good use of 
his time while at school the first year that our Directors very 
generously provided for him to stay four years longer, during 
which time he learned the trade of shoemaking, besides doing 
fairly well in language and arithmetic. Since leaving school 
he has been earning good wages in a shoe factory, though his 
friend the farmer would pay him good wages if he would return 
to him. 

Two years ago there came to our institution from the country 
a strong, well-grown boy of nineteen. His folks were farmers, 
but he had not been trained to work on the farm, or make him- 
self generally useful in any way. Knowing nothing about writ- 
ing or figures, he as a matter of course used pantomime and 
gestures, and, though slow and dull, he was not feeble-minded. 
Peing curious to know how it was possible for a boy like him 
to grow up so ignorant and shiftless in such a busy place as a 
farm, I made inquiry about him. I was informed by his sister 
that he was so slow that no one had the patience to show him 
how to do anything. He did feed the chickens and cows at 
home, but could not be relied upon to do it regularly. 

(To be continued.) 


Juxia A. Fovey, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 











WHO IS TO TEACH THE DEAF-BLIND, AND 
HOW IS IT TO BE DONE? 

It must not be expected that educating knowledge shall come 
from me; I am not a small beginning of an educator for one 
thing, and even if I was a small bit of an one, I do not propose to 
set out a candle in a glow of electric lamps; so please take what I 
say for what it is—mere observation, and not one whit more. 

Now, I hardly think it is worth while to emphasize what I 
have so long asserted, that schools for the deaf are the ones to 
begin the education of the deaf-blind; that “stands to reason.” 
The very first need of the uneducated deaf, and deaf-blind, is 
communication; until the pupil gets some measure of that, he 
knows nothing. As the blind have the power of communication 
fully established when they come to their teachers, it is evident 
that ability to give this is not a necessary part of the equip- 
ment of the teacher of the blind, and it certainly is a prime req- 
uisite with the teacher of the deaf. Therefore, if there is any 
argument to be made against the proposition I submit, I have 
never heard it. I know perfectly that many deaf-blind have been 
educated in blind schools, and thoroughly well educated, but their 
teachers adopted the methods of the teachers of the deaf; and 
there is a difference between adoption and use of existing knowl- 
edge, and familiarity with using such knowledge. The necessity 
of resorting to the sense of touch in the pupil, cuts no figure in the 
question, for it is not the teacher’s sense of touch that is used, but 
the pupil’s, and the pupil develops that sense for himself. 

Now admitting that my proposition is sustained, the next 
point is, what are the methods used in establishing communica- 
tion with the deaf-blind? Why, just the same as in the case of 
the deaf pupil, connecting his knowledge of familiar tangible 
objects with alphabetical representaion of those objects; with the 
deaf pupil the knowledge of such objects is gained by sight, with 
the deaf-blind by touch; where one uses his eyes, the other uses 
his touch, (Ais touch mind you.) 
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It seems to me that these considerations establish the prop- 
osition that the first steps with a deaf-blind pupil should be taken 
in a deaf school, or by a teacher of the deaf. But now I will pro- 
pose what I fear professionals will rank as heresy: I don’t think 
it matters very much whether the very first steps are taken under 
the direction of a teacher of either class,or in a school of any kind, 
and I half doubt whether experience in teaching of any kind, is of 
special importance; it is better, but not vastly so. No teacher of 
the deaf-blind has ever had any previous experience in that work, 
(bar possible exceptions at the Fanwood school). Many have 
had no previous experience in teaching either the deaf or the 
blind, and some have had no experience in teaching of any kind. 

The main thing is the qualifications of the teacher herself 
(note that “herself”; men have taught the deaf-blind, but the true 
woman is the only ideal teacher). The infinite patience, the deep 
sympathy, the patient and constant observation and quickness 
to grasp every little act indicating an opening for light, is the first, 
and pretty nearly the last and only, qualification for teaching the 
deaf-blind. As an illustrating instance of the patience and devo- 
tion required, I remember nothing so striking as that in that most 
desperate of cases, Maud Safford, a virtual savage when her 
teacher took hold of her; the uttermost depth of despondence 
was reached by Miss Buckles, on the very day that Maud first 
answered back, but the patient devotion and resolution was 
there, even at that darkest hour. 

Now contrasting my declarations of the advantages of having 
teachers of the deaf begin this work, with my subsequent dec- 
laration that experience of any kind is not of very great import- 
ance, I suppose I will be said to be contradicting myself. But 
the explanation of any such apparent contradiction is this. First 
there is an atmosphere of its own in each class of schools; es- 
tablishing communication pervades the air of the deaf school; 
there is that value in it; further, the teacher of the blind, when 
beginning the instruction of the deaf-blind pupil, often cannot 
shake off the traditions and habits attaching to education of the 
blind. The idea of something to answer for “talk” does not burn 
itself into the teacher of the blind; hence the instances I have 
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known where such teachers went at roundabout ways to teach 
the pupil “talking; in one case the expedient of giving the pupil 
the letters of the alphabet cut out of paper, was the first step, and 
after a very considerable time, the manual alphabet was resorted 
to. Why not have begun with it at first? In another case, a lady 
of the highest intelligence, moved entirely by motives of charity, 
resorted to the Braille alphabet as the first step, when the manual 
alphabet would have been infinitely simpler. 

I have uniformly referred to the manual alphabet as the 
means of communicating with the deaf-blind pupil, but I wish 
it to be understood that I am not taking part in the discussion 
as to whether the oral or the combined system is the better for the 
education of the deaf. You professionals in education can discuss 
that. But when it comes to the deaf-blind, then I do take a stand. 
Is it not evident that the deaf-blind pupil has developed his sense 
of touch more, infinitely more, as to motions of the fingers, than 
he has with motions of the lip? Will not that pupil more readily 
recognize movements and positions of the fingers and connect 
them with the tangible object given it at the same time, than it 
will the almost unknown feature of motions of the lips? I freely 
adinit that deaf-blind pupils have been taught by the oral system, 
but how big a job has it been? “Teaching the deaf to speak” 
is already considered by the public to be something very wonder- 
ful, and the deaf-blind have already suffered far too much from 
that exasperating delusion in the public mind that the teaching 
of them is “Wonderful! Wonderful!! Wonderful!!!” Pray do 
not add any more causes for “wondering.” 

But for the proper education of the deaf-blind, I am con- 
vinced that they should have the privileges of the three classes of 
schools, those for the deaf, until a fair amount of knowledge of 
language has been gained, thenthe schools for the blind, with their 
full equipment of tangible apparatus, books, etc. of education, and 
finally, in our general schools for normal pupils. We want to 
make the deaf-blind pupil as near the level of the normal as is pos- 
sible, and we ought to give him a chance to gain some part of his 
education with normal pupils, and as normal pupils gain theirs. 

There is one thing that will be apt to discourage and mis- 
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lead the teacher of the deaf-blind. She will be apt to be puzzled 
and worried over the various systems of print for the blind, the 
Moon, New York Point, Line Letter, European Braille, and 
American Braille, and may try to decide which is the best and 
which will give the pupil the least trouble. Now the plain truth 
is, that the blind, or the deaf-blind, are not bothered about learn- 
ing another print, and while all of them have their preferences for 
one or more systems, they read any that they know with nearly 
equal satisfaction, and learning a fresh system does not bother 
them; it is the teacher that it bothers. (Katie M’Girr, who knew 
Moon Line and the two Brailles, learned New York Point so that 
she could read it with only occasional references to the alphabet, 
in one hour and a half. As a very wise man once wrote me on 
a related matter, “All are good, none are exclusively good.” 
sut back of methods of teaching the deaf-blind, is the dif- 

ficulty of getting them to teach. First comes the financial diffi- 
culty. Few schools, for either the deaf or the blind, have funds 
to spare for providing the teacher specially for that one pupil. 
I believe, however, that there are few legislatures now which will 
not make a special appropriation for this work; Iowa and Ohio 
have done it, and Massachusetts does and did it in the case of 
Edith Thomas and Albert Nolen. But when the money is 
provided, another difficulty remains in some cases, that the 
parents refuse to have the child educated. There is one case 
where the father keeps a nice, bright boy secluded, apparently 
being ashamed of him; another such case was reported from a 
western state, but I can get no verification of such a person being 
in the town stated as his residence. In this state there is a 
woman, now about 35, who was partially educated twenty years 
since, an unusually bright, lovable girl, for whom nothing has 
been done during these twenty years, and whose family refuses 
to answer any enquiries about her. 

But this feature must be very familiar to instructors of both 
the deaf and the blind, and they have doubtless found what is 
the best way of meeting it. 


| Yours truly, 
Oakmont, Pa., Feb. 24, 1900. W. WADE. 














THE FAMILY AS CO-WORKER IN THE EDUCATION 
OF DEAF CHILDREN. 

The school and the family are the two most important ed- 
ucators. If there is no mutual interest between them, or if they 
are hostile to each other, the work of education is rendered dif- 
ficult, or even becomes problematical. Unfortunately, the family 
has hitherto not always been a faithful co-worker of the school; 
and if at this day there appears to be a serious decline in the 
moral standard of our youth, a great part of the blame must un- 
doubtedly be laid at the door of the family which, owing to lack 
of time or knowledge, or to carelessness, neglected to exercise 
its educational functions, or even from sheer malice purposely 
destroyed the educational results of the school. For a con- 
siderable time, therefore, the public school has held out its hand 
to the family to form a union for common action, to awaken 
among the members of families interest, true understanding and 
love for educational activity, and point out to them ways and 
means for such work. To further this union it has, amongst the 
rest, been proposed that on suitable occasions, e. g., when a 
scholar is sick, the teachers should visit the homes of their 
scholars. Such visits at the same time enable the teachers to 
get an insight into the family-life of their scholars, and furnish 
them with a standard for judging the character of the scholars. 
As the most efficient means, however, for strengthening the 
bond of union between the school and family we must consider 
Parents’ Associations, i. e., meetings of the parents where in- 
struction, lectures by the teachers, recitations and social inter- 
course pleasantly occupy a few evening hours. To judge from 
reports in various educational journals, such associations have 
been formed in many places, and have met with great favor on 
the part of the parents. It affords us considerable satisfaction 








1 Translated! from ‘Blatter fur Taubstummenhildung,’’ (Journal of 
Deaf-Mute Education), Berlin, April, 1900, by H. Jacobson, Washington. 
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to state that in our special field likewise a beginning has been 
made in this direction; we refer to the so-called “parents’ days” 
in the Berlin city school for the deaf. So far, the parents have 
shown a lively interest in these meetings; it remains, of course, 
to be seen whether this interest will be lasting; which all well- 
wishers of our deaf children earnestly desire. 

From various reasons there is in our field of labor urgent need 
of a thorough understanding between the school and the home. 
What ignorance concerning our aims do we not find among 
the public, and therefore likewise among the parents and friends 
of our scholars! One person is astonished that the deaf learn 
to speak; others are disappointed or even angry that we do 
not obtain better results; whilst others again have not the slight- 
est idea in what form an understanding by speech is reached 
between the deaf and persons possessed of all their faculties. 
The “parents’ days” therefore afford the teachers of the deaf an 
opportunity. to teach the members of the family the way in which 
they may converse with the deaf, to show them that, by means 
of speech-instruction, this is possible already during the second 
school year, and that speech and knowledge develop during the 
course of instruction. 

Many a misunderstanding might be cleared up, many a 
complaint to the authorities might be rendered unnecessary, 1f 
teachers and parents would have an opportunity to have a 
thorough talk with each other. Many parents still look upon 
an institution for the deaf as upon a sort of chamber of torture, 
and consider the teacher simply as a tyrant who wields the rod. 
If they had more frequent opportunities to be present during 
the hours of instruction, they would soon find that in reality 
things are very different from the picture created by their im- 
agination. . From occasional hints in letters from the parents to 
their children we may gather what ideas are still prevalent as 
regards our institutions. Thus, e. g., we learn that parents do 
not like to send a package to their child, because they fear that 
the package will never reach it; relatives ask whether children 
will be allowed to visit their homes once during the eight years’ 
course; just as if the institution was a prison! A father com- 
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plains to the authorities of the insufficient clothing furnished to 
his son, and demands that he be furnished with woolen under- 
wear. Here we find a complaint that a child has been punished; 
but the parents were entirely ignorant of the circumstance that, 
cwing to repeated cases of stealing, an exemplary punishment 
had become necessary. In all these cases a simple plain talk 
would have set matters right. 

It is likewise exceedingly desirable that the family and the 
school should work together in the matter of choosing a calling 
for deaf children, and many a grievous mistake would there- 
by be avoided. Many parents are anxious that their children 
possessed of only mediocre capacities, or even weak-minded, 
should become clerks, printers, or lithographers. A warn- 
ing or advice by the teacher would here be in place. On the 
other hand, the teacher could often have proposed a better calling 
for a bright scholar, if his advice had been listened to before tak- 
ing a final decision. 

The work of educating the children is the duty of institutions 
for the deaf to a much higher degree than that of the public 
schools; for most of our scholars only spend their vacation under 
the parental roof. But even in spite of this, the family could be 
brought to take a much larger share in the work of education than 
it does at present. In deaf children moral defects are much more 
frequent than in children who possess the sense of hearing. 
Thus, e. g., most deaf children, among them even some coming 
from good families, do not seem to have very clear ideas as to 
what belongs to them and what belongs to others. Here would 
be a suitable opportunity for the school and the family to work in 
common, after a through talk between teachers and parents. 

Instruction would likewise gain a good deal from a union 
between the school and the family. The characteristics of deaf 
children and the aim of our education of the deaf, render it 
necessary to individualize instruction. Although Pestalozzi’s idea 
of general human education is likewise our aim, we cannot 
entirely drop the much decried principle of usefulness. What- 
ever is good and useful for the deaf child, should pre-eminently be 
a subject of instruction. The circumstances of relationship and 
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home, therefore, play a very important part in our instruction. 
Alas! how many errors and mistaken notions have to be cleared 
away! I here refer specially to relationship. Probably, most 
teachers of the deaf approach this subject with a certain degree 
of fear, for there is hardly one deaf child which has a clear idea 
as regards his relations. There is now at our school—in the 7th 
year of the course—an otherwise very bright girl who solemnly 
declares that both her parents are living, whilst we possess legal 
documents showing that she is an orphan. A talk with the near- 
est relatives would soon clear up the matter. Clearer ideas are 
also greatly to be desired as regards other matters. As the 
majority of our scholars come from the country, the teacher goes 
into details as regards landed property, and the conditions on 
which tenants rent their farms. Would it not increase the use- 
fulness of the instruction if the teacher, after having obtained his 
information from reliable sources, could say to the children, 
“Your father rents so and so many acres of meadow land; he 
pays so much per acre. What does his entire rent amount to!” 
etc., etc. 

Unfortunately, we are in most of our institutions not in the 
position to gather round us the relatives of our scholars at stated 
intervals, say once a week or once a month. But nevertheless, 
we have an opportunity several times a year to have some talk 
with the relatives of our scholars, viz., at the end of the vacations. 
Nearly all scholars go home for the midsummer and Christmas 
vacation, and when they return, they are in most cases accom- 
panied by some of their relatives; the scholars of the lower classes 
are invariably thus accompanied. Our authorities have selected 
the Sunday as the day of return, in order that the parents may 
not lose a working day. Would it not be possible in the after- 
noon of these days, at a time when most of the scholars have 
returned to school, to devote an hour or so to instruction 
combined with social intercourse, in the presence of the parents? 
If in some instances some observations as regards the moral 
conduct of some of the scholars should be necessary, a private 
talk might be had with the parents after the close of the exercises, 
SO as not to expose them before the others. 
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Of late years there has been a good deal of just opposition 
to public examinations; and in most of our institutions they 
generally fail to reach their object. Frequently ten to twelve 
persons form our entire audience, and the examination 
loses its character as a public function. Would it not be 
possible to make these examinations accessible for the parents 
and relatives? We would, in that case at any rate, have an 
appreciative audience. Perhaps once every two years, e. g., 
at the close of the Christmas vacation, a public examination 
might take the place of the proposed “parents’ day,” to which 
the relatives, who, as it is, generally visit the institution at this 
time, should be specially invited. It would be a pleasure for 
the parents to see what progress their children make from year 
to year, and how far they can be advanced in reaching the first 
class. An exhibition of drawings, needlework, etc., as well as 
of athletic exercises, would greatly enhance the interest of these 
occasions. Even if on such a day everything should not pass 
off as smoothly as during the scholastic year—remarkable gaps 
in the knowledge of deaf children are often noticed immediately 
after the vacation—this would not be a very great misfortune. 

The first opportunity for paving the way for the much de- 
sired union of the school and the family of course offers itself 
when the younger children first enter school. On this occasion the 
speech teacher should under all circumstances be present. Not 
only will most parents be glad to make the personal acquaintance 
of the teacher of their children, but the teacher himself may on 
this occasion learn a good deal that will be of use to him during 
the future instruction, e. g., under what circumstances the deaf 
children utter sounds, what stock of words has been retained by 
children who h@ve becomez deaf at a mute advanced age, etc. 

In the public schools, tasks to be done at home are considered 
as a bond of union between the family and the school; for they 
afford the family an opportunity to watch the progress of the 
child. We could reach the same object, if we were to give the 
deaf children some tasks to be done at home, especially when 
they go home for the autumn and Christmas vacation, when the 
long evenings offer a favorable opportunity to the parents to 
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occupy themselves with their children. An experiment in this 
direction which I made some time ago, was accompanied by 
most favorable results. Most of the parents and relatives had 
looked at the books which the chidren had brought home with 
them, had taken an interest in their studies, and had asked about 
this and that, which otherwise would not have been done. 
Truly, it is no easy task to educate deaf children; and if even 
with the most arduous labor and constant watchfulness, both as 
regards the instruction and education of our pupils, we fail to 
fully reach our aim, part of the fault must be found in the fact 
that the school has to do the work almost entirely by itself. It 
is easier for two persons to safely carry a load to its destination, 
than for one whose strength gives out on the way. Therefore, 
let the family cheerfully take upon itself a share of the burden! 
F. Gusow. 





DAY-SCHOOLS IN LARGE CITIES. 


[The discussion before the Detroit Parents’ Association of 
the question of a single centrally located school, or of several 
small schools located at points in the city convenient to the 
homes of the children, was reported in full in the April number 
of the Review. The report brings a number of contributions 
upon the subject, among them the following from Miss Anna E. 
Robinson, Secretary of the Detroit Association of Parents and 
Friends of Deaf Children, Mr. Robert C. Spencer, President of 
the Wisconsin Phonological Institute, and Mr. Philip A. Emery, 
formerly Principal of the Chicago Day-Schools.—Ep. ] 





One of the most important questions concerning the 
education of the deaf in Detroit is the grading and location of 
the schools. 

After careful consideration I unhesitatingly would say, have 
the schools as close and convenient as possible to the homes 
of the pupils. This rule is adopted in the location of the building 
of schools for the hearing children, then why not adopt the 
same rule for the convenience of the deaf children. 

There are a few who advocate one central school. If this 
plan were adopted, it would be a great act of injustice to this 
unfortunate class and I feel by right it should not be considered 
for a moment. Think of a small deaf child say six years old, 
going daily from two to five miles to one central school alone. 
I think it would be hard to find a mother or father who would 
acquiesce in the plan. 

There are other reasons why many small schools are pref- 
erable to one central school. Deaf children learning to talk 
should mingle as much as possible with hearing children, so 
says Dr. Alexander Graham Bell who perhaps has given this 
subject more study than any other person living. The plea of 
those advocating one central school is that the pupils can be 
better graded. A child who is beginning to learn to talk must 
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speech. This is individual work and there can be no grading 
during this time beyond that which the teacher should be able 
to do easily. After this the child may be placed for one half 
its day in a class with hearing children. The child will then 
partake of the enthusiasm and energy of the whole class and 
be stimulated to acquire more and better speech. 

I believe a teacher with a small class of from three to 
seven pupils will take a keener interest in their progress and 
welfare than she will in five or six such classes who would come 
before her in one central school. 

The object of those who labored for the establishment of 
public schools for the deaf in Michigan, was to have those 
schools removed in their character as far as possible from 
institutionalism, and it is to be hoped now that this idea 
will be fully carried out and all our deaf be educated on the 
same broad plan adopted by the public school system of this 
country. 

ANNA E. ROBINSON, 





In cities like Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, and smaller 
places, the policy of centralization, all things considered, will 
probably produce the best results. The Milwaukee public day- 
school for the deaf is organized and conducted on the central- 
ization plan. It is a full graded school with a kindergarten and 
a manual training department, and next year will have a post 
graduate or high school class. The enrollment is fifty-five pu- 
pils, instructed by ten teachers including the principal and man- 
ual training teacher. 

The school is centrally located and pupils who are scattered 
throughout the city come to the school unattended, some of 
them traveling long distances on the street cars. The car fare 
is paid for indigent pupils out of a fund provided by an associa- 
tion of parents and friends of deaf children. By bringing all 
of the deaf children together in one school it is possible to have 
all of the grades from the kindergarten to the high school class 
and manual training, for the benefit of normal students who 
use the school for observation and practice. 
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There is also the advantage of a most thorough supervision 
of the work by the principal of the school, Miss Wettstein, who 
has charge of the normal training and can personally observe 
the work of her students as well as of the regular class teachers. 
It would be more difficult to carry on normal training with 
practice and observation for the normal students if the plan of 
decentralization or scattered small schools were adopted. Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell is very strongly of the opinion that the 
best school for the deaf child is a school of one, in which the 
child never sees another deaf person. From many points of 
view this opinion is undoubtedly scientifically sound. Under 
ideal conditions this plan might be carried out, but under con- 
ditions existing in Milwaukee where normal training must be 
carried on, the policy of centralization, at least to the extent 
of having one full graded school for observation and practice, 
is essential. 

In Chicago there are quite a number of day-schools for 
the deaf, located in different parts of the city. The supervisor 
of these schools spends a considerable part of her time in travel- 
ing from one school to another, but the families and pupils are 
probably better accommodated by the policy of scattered schools 
than by bringing all of the deaf children together in one central 
school. There are, I believe, at the present time enrolled in the 
Chicago schools, about one hundred and eighty deaf children. 
If normal training in Chicago in connection with the public day- 
schools for the deaf were established, it would doubtless be very 
desirable to have one full graded school for the deaf for the 
observation and practice of normal students. 

The normal training of oral teachers of the deaf in Chicago 
is at present carried on in connection with the McCowen school 
for young deaf children. The Milwaukee school for the deaf 
is, I believe, the only one in which there is a thoroughly or- 
ganized normal training department for oral teachers of the 
deaf, affording the best advantages for observation and practice 
including manual training and a kindergarten. Should normal 
training classes be established in cities like Detroit and Cleveland, 
it would doubtless be desirable for that purpose to so tar central- 
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ize as to furnish a full graded school for the benefit of normal 
students who ought to have the advantages of observation and 
practice. 

When the ideal conditions for dealing with and educating 
the deaf can be realized, the principle of decentralization can 
and should be. thoroughly carried out to the end that every deaf 
child shall have the benefit of being taught the oral system by 
a thoroughly qualified teacher who shall keep that child in con- 
stant association with hearing and speaking children, and that 
the child shall never see another deaf person, and that he shall 
always be treated precisely as if he were a hearing child in the 
hearing world. 

Through this ideal method of dealing with and educating 
the deaf, and under the guidance of that noblest of benefactors 
of the deaf, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, we are now tending 
to the day-schools and oral method of educating the deaf, which 
is the latest and most hopeful development of this beneficent 
movement of which Dr. Bell is the leader and most distin- 
guished representative. 

However such a movement may seem to conflict with the 
personal interests of teachers of the deaf in institutions and 
with the vested rights of institutions, I am sure that the better 
sense and sympathies of all will sanction these advances of hu- 
mane endeavor. Could this policy be carried out it would give 
employment to many more teachers of the deaf. Unfortunately, 
however, the tendency to institutionalism which has become a 
fixed habit of thought and life, is so strong that many institution 
teachers of the deaf are in opposition more or less to the change 
which the principles and policy of decentralization advocated 
by Dr. Bell would bring about respecting the education of the 
deaf. Rosert C. SPENCER. 





My long connection with the Chicago Day-Schools as 
founder and as Principal and Superintendent, may enable me 
to say a few words that may let in light on the question raised 
in the April number of the Review, namely, is the central plan, 
or the district plan the better, for city day-schools? 
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At first, and for a number of years, “The Chicago Day- 
School,” was conducted on the central plan. Opening with but 
three pupils, the school increased in number till we had in time, 
a classification that was quite an advantage to the pupils, and a 
relief to one teacher. This went along till I secured a donation 
of $15,000 from the State Legislature; which set a sort of prece- 
dence for successive biennial donations of $15,000. We had 
quite a time as to what was best to do with the first appropriation, 
i. €., go on with the central school a“ or rent a house in the 
central part of the city and open as “a boarding school” 
establish “the district-plan.” This latter was finally settled on 
as the best, all things considered. 

So I went to work hunting up pupils, and wherever I found 
some five to six new pupils, I reported the names and location 
to the Board. The Board would then order its business man- 
ager to see if there was any vacant room in the nearest city 
school house. If not, to rent a vacant store. This went on till 
in a year or so we had five district schools, and one “central 
advanced class.” Since I left there, district schools have in- 
creased till they now number ten. The “eleven” include Miss 
McCowen’s private school, I believe. If not, then there are 
eleven. 

In a city like Chicago you cannot very well have one central 
school for the whole city, for these reasons: Ist, the central 
part of the city is too crowded with people and teams, and thus 
it is too risky for deaf children under 12 years of age; 2nd, 
rent is too high on ground and second floors, and suitable 
places are too hard to find; 3rd, no school house in the central 
part of a large city can spare more than one room, if that, and 
that one likely to be in the basement—even on this district plan 
in outside schools, we could only get basement rooms, and 
often not these, and had to rent a vacant store; 4th, unless a 
city is very limited in extent, it will be entirely too risky send- 
ing small deaf children so far from home in a busy locality; 5th, 
the average attendance with the district plan is better than with 
the central plan. This is important. Though not the parent, 
I have often been nervous and uneasy over the little ones in 
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coming and going while we were following the central plan. 
Parents often told me of their uneasiness. Many objected to 
sending their children to school on this account. 

In a district school for the deaf, you must guard against 
the teacher having too many pupils or divisions in the class. 
From the start I contended that five to seven were pupils enough 
for a day-school teacher. But the School Board, especially 
incoming new members, would protest that this was “too small” 
and “too expensive.” One of my teachers had as many as 
twenty-two pupils! Where is the teacher who can do justice 
to that many ungraded day school pupils? The schools often 
ran from 12 to 15 pupils. Whenever these large classes do 
not come fully up to expectation, the School Board, and not 
the teachers, are apt to be the ones to blame. 

Some years ago I had the idea and advocated it, that the best 
way is to make the city day-schools something of a primary— 
subsidiary schools to the state schools, where the day-school pu- 
pils could go by and by and get a better class education, and be 
older and better able to take care of themselves, and also not get 
too much weaned from home and its influence. This same idea, 
or something like it, the Superintendent of the Ohio Institution, 
at Columbus, is advocating, so I understand. 

Puitie A. EMEry. 
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THE DAY-SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN—COMMUNICA- 
TION FROM PRESIDENT SPENCER, OF 
THE PHONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


WISCONSIN PHONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: A PHILANTHROPIC 
SOCIETY To PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 28, rgoo. 
To Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE ‘TEACHING OF 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 
My Dear Dr. Bell:—The following is a list of the public day- 
schools for the deaf in Wisconsin, with their present enrollment 





of pupils and teachers : . 
DOOD Sc 5:65 akinesia esecle. wees GS WUE cio: cs05 sos eee en aes 1 teacher 
PANNING oo: ag faces tat aisle bia a alelerw oe 10 Re eens slap eetew els 1 teacher 
Black Miver Palls, ..... 60s cesses vee 6 BT da cacery carers erarevoraleanertgs 1 teacher 
BOON AG IBIOG  oie-5. 55510 eda es ravearels VES 12 Be atsgechantcys eau tern ie ie er 2 teachers 
BONGO UAC S| 6s c se cineeseeese es 6 ES Sos avelaioxereatn eee unaceueets 1 teacher 
a en rere eer 12 Ee ira savevarsusreres cama clones 2 teachers 
BUMS LOBEO: 5 Seis rGic caleaisiaslelegnioiss 12 SS ie etarehgcansieet or aki e seeiane 2 teachers 
DERM UOIIO. 5 osc aisiaiciaccteleniea se cseagier ) BEY va site diarnniene herein seers 1 teacher 
RMR UR sa 5: sivig: oie ote wiv ai6 sinolesaiaas 7 Ot > Laiiivrs visa piosseen neen 1 teacher 
IU RNIMOO.. 5 50's @ Sis'v-w.cls d:n:0 Ses 0 oce'w ce 55 OEY teva aie ensreieiatole ormealvame 10 teachers 
PNNIMIEIAINI ac: <ials. aia s arses actin si oles 7 Oe a SielWiasiisvalew nlc aie ee 1 teacher 
NR oo. oa 5 ai osc ievackleiss 4-vinre wince Supers 10 I ee ee lotta aia 2 teachers 
CORD, aio. sis 01s wise sso seen 6 MOE Co ee 1 teacher 
CS SRR Sera eran reer ‘i Oe rset ere twa carature Cte 1 teacher 
NIMSUMMANS 5055 x, 6/a10 sialon SAN oa ale Wierale delete i Fast sts ereiraoin ese eer 1 teacher 
West Superior,........ sSaeaeunter 12 Me: Lnguiaretaovaie econo 2 teachers 
Total, 180 pupils, 30 teachers 


Making an average of 6 pupils to 1 teacher. 

At the state school for the deaf at Delavan, there is an en- 
rollment of 175 pupils, and 24 teachers-—5 in the manual depart- 
ment, 10 in the oral, 1 in the art, 2 in the physical training and 6 
in the industrial department. At the Catholic school for the deaf 
at St. Francis, there is an enrollment of about 60 pupils from 
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Wisconsin and other states. I do not know the number of 
teachers in this school. In the normal department of the Mil- 
waukee school for the deaf, there are 6 students who will be 
graduated at the end of June. 

All of the day-schools for the deaf in Wisconsin are taught 
by the pure oral or German method. The state school for the 
deaf at Delavan uses the combined method, but more than half 
of the pupils are taught orally. The Catholic school for the deaf 
at St. Francis is taught by the combined method, in which signs 
and the manual alphabet predominate. The Milwaukee school 
for the deaf has a manual training department. It is the mother 
of all the other day-schools for the deaf in Wisconsin, and its 
normal department has furnished teachers for all of these schools, 
besides some for other states. 

The growth of the public day-schools for the deaf in Wis- 
consin, and the decline in attendance of the state school for the 
deaf at Delavan, show a strong sentiment in favor of day-schools, 
indicating that the day-schools will ultimately supersede in great 
measure, if not entirely, the state school, which will probably be 
converted ultimately into a state normal school for manual 
training teachers, to supply the schools of the state with specially 
qualified teachers along these lines. It has become apparent that 
all, or nearly all, of the children of the state can be better educated 
in the public day-schools for the deaf by the oral method, than 
in the institution at Delavan, which is one of the very best of its 
kind and is most thoroughly and conscientiously conducted. 

By the last report the per capita cost of educating the deaf 
in the state school at Delavan was $316 per annum. The per 
capita cost of educating the deaf in the public day-schools in 
Wisconsin, for nine months’ instruction, is $150 per annum. 
Were the 355 pupils now enrolled in the state school for the deaf 
and in public day-schools for the deaf, educated by the day- 
school plan at the per capita cost of $300 per annum, the total 
cost to the state (not including buildings, repairs and improve- 
ments) would be $106,500. By the day-school plan the cost to 
the state would be $43,200, making a difference in expense of 
$60,000. From every point of view, educational, domestic, social, 
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economic, and financial, the Wisconsin system of public day- 
schools for the deaf is not only eminently successful, but is prov- 
ing far superior in every respect to the institution plan of educat- 
ing the deaf, with the exception of the advantages for manual 
training at the state school at Delavan, which are most excellent. 
These, however, are more than counterbalanced by other and 
more important advantages of the day-schools—home life for 
deaf children and constant association with hearing and speak- 
ing children of their own age, and other benefits which arise 
from the normal relations of every day life in the communities 
of which they are members. 

Should you prefer to do so, you may publish the foregoing 
statement over my signature, arranging and omitting as you 
deem best for the particular use which you wish to make of it. 
It is possible that the figures given as to the enrollment of pupils 
and teachers employed, are not strictly correct, but they are ap- 
proximately so. I am quite certain that the enrollment for the 
public day-schools for the deaf at the present time is fully equal 
to that of the state school at Delavan. The number of teachers 
for the public day-schools for the deaf, given above, is exactly 30. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. SPENCER, 
President of the Wisconsin Phonological Institute. 

















HISTORICAL NOTES 


CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF? 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA. 


The First American School—Col. Wm. Bolling and John Braidwood— 
Bolling’s first letter to Braidwood—Braidwood’s Advertisement of 
his proposed Baltimore School—Bolling’s Letter of August 9, 1812— 
Letter of August 22, 1812—Letter of 1841 (first extract)—The Bolling 
Hall School—Letter to the Marshal of Virginia—Letter of 1841 


(second extract)—Braidwood’s Advertisement of his proposed School 
at Cobbs, Va. 


The efforts of Dr. William Thornton in 1793, and of Francis 
Green from 1803 to 1805, did not bear immediate fruits in the 
establishment of schools for the deaf in the United States; but 
the agitation of the subject prepared the ground, and soon after- 
wards several independent and successful attempts were made 
in different parts of America. 

‘The first schools arose from the efforts of the Rev. John 
Stanford and his assistant, in New York; Col. William Bolling 
and John Braidwood, Jr., in Virginia; and Dr. Mason F. Coggs- 
well and the Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, in Connecticut. 


First AMERICAN SCHOOL. 


In 1807 the attention of the Rev. John Stanford was directed 
to the lamentable condition of some deaf children he found in the 
New York Almshouse, and soon afterwards, with the aid of an 
assistant, he attempted to give them instruction. 

Although the pupils were not taught speech, this Almshouse 
class is worthy of notice here because it constituted the first 
school for the deaf ever opened in America. 





*By Alexander Graham Bell. For Chapters I, II, and III, see 
AssoctaTion Review, February and April numbers.—Ep.] 
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It did not last long, but the Rev. John Stanford retained his 
interest in the deaf and subsequently became one of the found- 
ers of the New York Institution. We shall have more to say 
about the Stanford school when we come to investigate the begin- 
nings of the New York Institution. 


Cot. Wa. BoLLInc AND JOHN BRAIDWOOD. 


Col. Wm. Bolling (b. 1777, d. 1845), of Bolling Hall, in 
Goochland County, Virginia, had from his boyhood been in- 
terested in the deaf, because his brothers John’ and Thomas, and 
his sister Mary were deaf from birth; and in 1799 his interest 
was still further increased by the discovery that his own son, 
William Albert, was also deaf from birth. 

The question of this boy’s education soon became to him a 
perplexing problem. There was no school for the deaf in 
America; and the most feasible plan seemed to be to send him 
to the Braidwood School in England. Col. Bolling, however, 
was averse to entrusting his deaf child to the care of strangers in 
crossing the Atlantic, and parental affection pleaded for delay: so 
he delayed—and delayed—and in 1809 another deaf child ap- 
peared in his family, his little daughter Mary. 

This, of course, increased his anxiety; and we may imagine 
with what pleasure and interest he received in March, 1812; a 
letter from his friend, Hon. James Pleasants,2? Member of Con- 
gress from his District in Virginia, communicating the intel- 
ligence that John Braidwood, an accomplished teacher of the 
Deaf and Dumb, and grandson of the celebrated Thomas Braid- 
wood of Edinburgh, was in America. 

Col. Bolling at once set himself in communication with 
Braidwood, and the following is a copy of his first letter: 





*See Appendix D.—A. G. B. 

"For Col. Bolling’s reply to this letter see Appendix E. Col. Bolling 
preserved copies of his correspondence, in some cases at least; and 
these copies are now in the possession of a descendant in Virginia. 
Through the agency of Mr. Peter Miller, Deputy Clerk of Goochland 
Co. Court-House, the Volta Bureau has secured copies of the letter to 
Mr. Pleasants (Appendix E), Bolling’s first letter to Braidwood, the 
letter of August 9, 1812, the letter of August 22, 1812, and the letter to 
the Marshal of Virginia March 20, 1813. These letters are here printed 
for the first time. —A. G. B. 
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Botuine’s First LETTER TO BRAIDWOOD. 


“Bolling Hall, March 17, 1812." 

Sir: 
Under cover of a Letter from Mr. James Pleasants, 
Jr. I received yesterday yours of the 5th inst. announc- 
ing your arrival in this country with the view of 
establishing an institution for the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb. The unfortunate situation of my son has 
been the cause of much anxious solicitude and many 
disagreeable reflections in my mind. The want of some 
friend with whom he had been in the habit of associating 
and who would feel disposed to go with him to a foreign 
country, added to the meek and affectionate disposition 
he possesses, have deterred me from a separation which 
would have been so distressing to all parties. These 
obstacles to his Education are I trust removed by your 
arrival. I invite you therefore to my House for the 
purpose of communicating with each other more fully 
than can be done by Letter, on an affair which is to me 
of so much importance. It may not perhaps be disagree- 
able to you to spend some time in a private Family 
previous to the necessary arrangements you will have to 
make for a permanent establishment, towards the ac- 
complishment of which the deep interest I feel on the 
subject will ensure to you every aid in my power. To 
my Friend Mr. Pleasants I refer you for any information 
you may wish to have respecting my situation in life &c. 
who has kindly offered to facilitate any communications 
between us, and should you determine to visit me, I will 
with much pleasure meet you in Richmond, prepared to 
conduct vou to my house, at any time after the 25th of 
next month until that period my engagements are such 
that I might probably not have it in my power to do so. 
My brother Thomas and Sister Mary are living at pres- 
ent with my mother at Cobbs, about 50 miles distant 
from me, they were in good health when I heard from 


‘The | Volta Bureau copy of this letter, and of the letter to Mr. 
Pleasants, Member of Congress (Appendix E), are dated “March 17, 
1811” instead of 1812. Mr. Pleasants was not elected to Congress until 
November, 1811; and the letter to the Marshal of Virginia shows that 
Mr. Braidwood came to America in February, 1812. All other sources of 
information give the year of Braidwood’s arrival as 1812. I conclude, 
therefore, that the year 1811 was a mistake of the copyist: either the 
original copy preserved by Col. Bolling is in error, or the copy made 
for the Volta Bureau.—A. G. B. 
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them last and no doubt will be overjoyed at the possi- 
bility of seeing you. Your letter to my sister shall be 
forwarded by the first conveyance. 


I am Respectfully 
Yr. Obt. St. 
W. BoLtinc. 


Mr. John Braidwood, 
Washington City, 
Care of J. Pleasants, Jr., Esq.” 


In response to this letter Braidwood visited Col. Bolling in 
May, 1812, and explained to him his plans. He proposed, he 
said, to open an Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in Baltimore, 
Md., similar to the one established in Edinburgh by his grand- 
father and father (Messrs. Thos. and John Braidwood); and he 
secured the promise of William Albert Bolling as a pupil. He 
undoubtedly had a full talk with the boy’s parents concerning 
his education, and advised them what they could do at home 
to promote his instruction pending the opening of the proposed 
school—probably urging upon them the importance of making 
him “write daily.” ? 


Col. Bolling accompanied him as far as Richmond on his 
return from Bolling Hall, and parted from him with the under- 
standing that Braidwood would write to him from time to time 
to let him know how his plans were progressing, and notify 
him when to bring his son to Baltimore. 


By June, 1812, Braidwood’s plans had so far matured that 
he advertised for pupils, in the Richmond Enquirer, The Argus, 
and probably in other papers—stating that his school would 
open on the first of July. 


The following is one of his advertisements: 





*See conclusion of Letter of August 9, 1812.—A. G. B. 
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BrRAIDWOOD’s ADVERTISEMENT OF HIS PROPOSED | 
BALTIMORE SCHOOL. | 


“INSTITUTION for the Deaf and Dumb and for | 
Removing Impediments in Speech. Mr. J. Braidwood has | 
the honor to acquaint the public that in consequence of 1 
repeated applications from persons of the highest re- 
spectability, many of whom had visited the Institution 
for the education of the Deaf and Dumb, originally 
established at Edinburgh in 1760, by the late Messrs. 
Thomas and John Braidwood, and since carried on by 
their descendants in the vicinity of London. He visits 
this country with a view to establish a similar Institu- 
tion in the United States; calculated to restore to society 
an unfortunate class of our fellow-creatures, who from 
being deprived of the Education they are so capable 
of receiving, are excluded from the knowledge of every- 
thing except the immediate objects of sense. 

Children who have been born Deaf, or those who 
have lost their hearing by accident or disease are taught 
to speak and read distinctly, to write and understand 
accurately the principles of Language; they are also 
instructed in Arithmetic, Geography with the use of the 
Globes, and every branch of Education that may be 
necessary to qualify them for any situation in life. 
Those put under Mr. Braidwood’s tuition for the re- 
moval of Impediments in speech are at the same time 
instructed in every part of Education & Science that 
may be required. 

Mr. Braidwood having made arrangements with 
several families who have Children requiring his in- 
structions intends commencing an Institution in the city 
of Baltimore, on the first of July next. Those there-. 
fore who may wish further information are requested to 
address him in that City. 


May 29. 3t 
From the Richmond Enquirer, June 2, 1812. 





” 


Col. Bolling had expected to place his son with Braid- 
wood in the Baltimore School as soon as the arrangements for 
its opening had been completed; but, not hearing from Braid- 
wood by the first of July—the advertised date of opening—he 
became somewhat anxious about the matter. Day after day 
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passed, and still no word from Braidwood; and so, on the ninth 
of August, Col. Bolling sent him the following letter: 


Botirne’s LetTeER oF AuGustT 9, 1812. 


Bolling Hall, 9th August, 1812. 
Dear Sir: 

I have with much anxiety been expecting a letter 
from you for two months past, have sent regularly to the 
Post-Office, but have not been favored with a line since 
our separation in Richmond. I was informed by Mr. 
Pleasants since his return from Congress that you have 
been in Washington some short time previous to its ad- 
journment and mentioned your wish to write me thro’ 
him, but said he did not receive any letter to forwar‘. 
I had made all necessary arrangements to have carried 
my son to Baltimore at the time appointed, and secing 
your advertisement appear in the Virginia Argus late in 
June in which the same time was mentioned as the prob- 
able period of your commencement I made no doubt I 
should hear particularly from you. Being disappointed 
in this expectation I of course, declined leaving home 
until I should. I have intended for some time to make 
the present communication to inquire what your pros- 
pects and intentions are respecting the commencement 
of your institution, but have delayed it under the con- 
tinued hope that the neat mail would bring me a letter. 
I hope when this gets to hand you will write me fully 
on the subject. Albert and myself have just returned 
from a visit to his grandmother, with which he was 
much pleased. He continues to write daily and im- 
proves considerably. My family are all well and join 
me in sincere wishes for your health and prosperity. 


Yours respectfully, 


W. BoLttnc. 
Mr. John Braidwood, 


Baltimore. 


To this note Col. Bolling received no answer; but on 
August 20, a letter arrived from Braidwood written from the 
New York jail!—the contents of which may be inferred from 
the Colonel’s reply: 
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LeTTER OF AUGUST 22, 1812. 


“Bolling Hall, August 22nd, 1812. 
My dear Sir: 

Your letter from New York has filled me with 
astonishment and concern. It refers to two others, the 
one from Baltimore and the other from Philadelphia, in 
which you made a tender of your services as a private 
tutor in my family to my son and other children. 
Neither of these letters have ever been received by me, 
and all the distressful occurrences which have since hap- 
pened to you has been the consequence of their failure: 
But, why, dear Sir, did you wait for an answer to such a 
proposal, or why think it necessary to write at all? 
Had you returned here, instead of taking your un- 
fortunate trip to the north you would have been most 
joyfully and gratefully received and all your subsequent 
sufferings avoided. 

I will now suggest to you the plan which I think 
most advisable for your relief. Write immediately to 
the person to whom the debt for which you are con- 
fined, is due (whose name or address you did not com- 
municate to me) and inform him that I will meet him 
or his agent with you at any appointed time in Rich- 
mond prepared to discharge it. If he should doubt my 
responsibility let him refer me to any correspondent he 
may have in Richmond and I will thro’ that correspon- 
dent give him every necessary assurance. This appears 
to me to be the only plan I can adopt for your relief. 
The uncertainty of our Post Offices are such that I 
cannot risk remitting the money and the situation of 
my family and affairs at this time precludes my going 
in person so great a distance from them. I only got 
home yesterday from a trip of near a fortnight to Cobbs, 
where I was suddenly and unexpectedly called to visit 
my mother who has been most dangerously ill, but I 
thank God was on the recovery when I left her to return 
to my family. Your letter had gotten to hand the day 
before and I found my wife in great distress on your 
account. 

_ I will by the next mail forward a duplicate of this 
in case it should miscarry and shall anxiously await your 
further communications in the hope that the arrange- 
ments I have suggested may meet the approbation of all 
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the parties concerned. Nothing could be more con- 
genial to our feelings than to have you fixed here as a 
member of our family from whom we should calculate 
such advantages to our children from your professional 
attendance, and every effort on our part would be ex- 
erted to relieve your mind from its present depression. 
}elieve me most sincerely your friend, 

W. Bo.uina. 

Mr. J. Braidwood, 
New York. 


Further details concerning the events that led up to Braid- 
wood’s incarceration in the New York jail are contained in a 
communication from Col. William Bolling to the Rev. Joseph 
D. Tyler, written from Bolling Hall on the roth of December, 
1841, and published in the Southern Churchman on Friday, 
March 18, 1842, Vol. VIII, No. 8. 

In this communication Col. Bolling says: 


LETTER OF 1841 (Frrst Extract). 


“In the Spring of 1812, John Braidwood (grand- 
son of my brother’s preceptor) arrived in the city of 
Washington. The late Gov. Pleasants of this County, 
then a Member of the House of Representatives from 
this District, knowing the situation of my family, im- 
mediately informed me thereof; by my _ solicitation, 
Braidwood visited me in the month of May in this 
year. His plan was to rent a suitable house in Balti- 
more, hire servants, and procure every necessary to 
board all his pupils. War having been declared by the 
United States against Great Britain, he was thereby, 
as he said, cut off trom receiving remittances from 
London (the fact was he had no funds) that several 
gentlemen in Philadelphia and Baltimore had engaged 
scholars to him (which was not a fact) and each had 
promised to advance him $600, to enable him to estab- 
lish his institution. I accompanied him to Richmond 
on his return, and placed that sum in his hands, with the 
understanding when we parted, that his institution 
would open on the Ist July following; and that in the 





‘Files of ‘the ‘Southern Churchman may be found in the Library of 
the Theological Seminary, in Alexandria, Va.—A. G. B. 
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meantime he would write me every week or ten days. 
I heard nothing from him till the month of October’ 
following when I received a letter from him, dated in 
the jail of New York. 

“He had associated himself in Richmond, with a 
young Englishman, recently arrived, who imposed him- 
self on the public as the son of a nobleman. They went 
on together to Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
&c., moving in high style, until the whole of my money 
was squandered—had gotten in debt—Braidwood fled 
to New York, where he was pursued, arrested for debt, 
and committed to jail. In this miserable situation he 
applied to me for relief. He said he was arrested for 
that nobleman’s debt, for which he was in no wise liable, 
vet before he could be released it would be necessary 
for me to establish a credit in some responsible house 
there, for the sum of $400, to discharge the judgment, 
should one be obtained against him, and that $200 more 
would be required to pay his jail fees, and defray his 
expenses to my house—which, if I would do, he would 
return, take charge of my son, and remain with me 
until I should be compensated for those advances. 

“Contrary to the advice and opinion of all my 
friends, I determined to make one more effort to 
obtain his services—negotiated the credit as required, 
and remitted the money to him. Judgment was re- 
covered against him and the money paid—but he 
complied with his promise—returned in November? 
(1812), took charge of my son, was faithful and diligent; 
exhibiting unequivocal evidence of his qualifications 
in his profession,” &c. 





We must remember that the letter from which the above 
has been quoted, was written nearly thirty years after the events 
narrated. The sequence of events is probably correct; but com- 
parison with more nearly contemporaneous documents reveals 
the fact that there are errors of date. For example: Col. 
3olling’s note of August 22, 1812, is proof that Braidwood’s 
letter from the New York jail was received in August, not 
“October,” 1812; and a letter to the Marshal of Virginia, March 


*““ “August,” see letter of August 22, 1812—A. G. B. 
“October,” see Letter to the Marshal of Virginia —A. G. B. 
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20, 1813, shows that Braidwood commenced his labors at Bolling 
Hall in October, 1812, not “November.” 


Tue BoLttinc HALL SCHOOL. 


(Oct., 1812, to Feb. 15, 1815.) 

In October, 1812, John Braidwood took up his residence in 
solling Hall, Goochland Co., Va., where he became private tutor 
to the Bolling family. 

Among his pupils were William Albert Bolling (deaf and 
dumb) then thirteen years of age, Mary Bolling (deaf and dumb) 
about three years of age, and their hearing sister and brother, 
Anne Meade and Thomas. 

Thus was established, at Bolling Hall, a little private family- 
school for the children of Col. Bolling, in charge of Mr. Braid- 
wood. 

Col. Bolling seems to have been much pleased with the prog- 
ress made by his son, William Albert; and, in March, 1813, made 
application to the Marshal of Virginia to permit John Braidwood 
though a subject of the king of England, to remain at his house, 
and continue the instruction of his deaf son. 

The following is the full text of this letter: 


LETTER TO THE MARSHAL OF VIRGINIA. 


Bolling Hall, March 20, 1813. 
Sir:— 

Mr. John Braidwood, a subject of the King of Eng- 
land, is at this time residing with me. His profession is 
that of a teacher of the deaf and dumb, and having a son 
in that unfortunate situation, he is and has been since 
October last pursuing his professional avocations as 
private tutor in my family. He arrived in the U. States 
in the Month of February, 1812, and it was his first 
intention to have commenced a public school for teach- 
ing the Deaf-and-Dumb to speak, in Baltimore. The 
declaration of war and other intervening circumstances 
induced him to alter that intention and to remain with 
me for some years. In conformity with the requisitions 
of our Government he reported himself to the Marshal of 
Maryland during his residence in Baltimore and until 
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lately I was uncertain whether it was necessary he 
should report himself again. He, however, went to 
Richmond a few weeks since and applied for that pur- 
pose repeatedly at your office without finding it open. 
At length he saw your Deputy in the Farmers Bank 
who told him he might at any convenient time do it by 
letter, which he has done this day. This communica- 
tion, therefore, is made in compliance with your request 
in the Enquirer of the 16th inst. 

Mr. Braidwood was personally acquainted with 
Col. Monroe, now Secretary of State, during his Em- 
bassy to London, and since in Washington City where 
he spent the greater part of the winter of his arrival, 
from whom and the President he received every assur- 
ance of safety in his remaining here—as they no doubt 
considered his Instructions might be of the utmost 
importance to many unfortunate beings who other- 
wise would be doomed to a life of Ignorance, Idleness, 
and Misery. I trust, therefore, there will be no occasion 
for removing him from my house where my unfortunate 
son is making rapid progress in his education. He is a 
gentleman of liberal education and sentiments, and not 
in the smallest degree inclined to have any interference 
in the events of the present times. Could I think there 
was any possibility of his being an injury in any respect 
to my country now engaged in a just and necessary 
conflict with his, no private consideration could prevent 
my saying so, but being entirely convinced of the con- 
trary, I trust there will be no objection to his remaining 
here. 

Being personally unknown to you, I would beg 
leave to refer you to Mr. William Robertson the Clerk 
of the Council who might give you some further parti- 
culars that might be satisfactory to you on this subject. 
Mr. Ryland Randolph, Mr. Rutherford, and many other 
citizens of Richmond are likewise well acquainted 
with me. 

I am very respectfully, 


Yr. Obt. Servt. 
W. BOoLtine. 


Andrew Moore, Esq., 
Marshal of Virginia, 
Richmond. 
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It is obvious that this application was successful, and that 
Braidwood was permitted to remain; for the Bolling Hall School 
continued in existence as a family school for two and a half 
years, when the applications for admission from parents of deat 
children, and other circumstances, led to its removal to Cobbs, 
Va., and its conversion into a public institution for the education 
of the deaf and dumb. 

In his letter of 1841, from which quotations have already 
been made, Col. Bolling says: 


LeTTER oF 1841 (SECOND EXTRACT). 


Braidwood (in October 1812) “took charge of my 
son, was faithful and diligent; exhibiting unequiv- 
ocal evidence of his qualifications in his profession, and 
admitted my son’s extraordinary capacity to receive 
instruction, whose progress was truly gratifying, until 
the following summer, when being in command of the 
troop of cavalry of this county,I was ordered to Norfolk, 
where I remained six months in military service: From 
this time he began to relax, and on my return had al- 
most abandoned his duties. Aware of my dependence 
on him I forbore to remonstrate, hoping, as was the case 
for some time, that my presence would produce an 
amendment in his conduct. My mother died during my 
absence,’ and I became possessed of Cobbs, the old 
family mansion. This was a large, convenient, com- 
fortable building, in every respect suitable for an Institu- 
tion in the line of his profession. It not being conven- 
ient to me to convert my own residence into a board- 
ing house, and not being disposed to discriminate, I had 
refused all applications for pupils, which was painful to 
one like myself who could so fully sympathize with 
parents who had children similarly unfortunate as my 
son. Braidwood being an alien, and Cobbs situated on 
the Tide Water, I obtained permission from Mr. 
Monroe, then Secretary of State, for him to reside there. 
I gave him possession of the house, its furniture, ser- 
vants, stocked nearly as my mother had left them. 
Here he expressed, and I thought felt, unbounded 


_'“November, 1813.” “Authority: an entry made in a scrap book by 
William Albert Bolling, her grandson.—A. G. B. 
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gratitude to me, for placing him in a situation to make 
his own fortune, and render incalculable benefit to many 
unfortunate Deaf-Mutes.” &c. 


BrRAIDWoOD’s ADVERTISEMENT OF HIS PROPOSED 
ScHOOL AT Coss, VA. 
The following advertisement announcing that Braidwood’s 
Institution “will commence at Cobbs, near Petersburg, Va., on 
the first of March next,” is copied from the Richmond Enquirer 


of February 15, 1815:? 


BraAtIpWwoop’s INSTITUTION 
For the Education of the Deaf and Dumb 
And for removing 


IMPEDIMENTS IN SPEECH. 


Children who have been born deaf, or those who 
have lost their hearing by accident of disease, are taught 
to Speak and Read distinctly, to write, and understand 
accurately the principles of Language—they are also 
instructed in Arithmetic, Geography and the use of the 
Globes, and every branch of Education necessary to 
render them useful and intelligent members of society. 

Those attending the Institution for the removal of 
Impediments in Speech, are instructed in such parts of 
Education and Science, as do not immediately interfere 
with the objects of their attendance. 

The Public are respectfully informed that the above 
Institution will commence at Cobbs, near Petersburg, 
Va. on the first of March next, under the tvition of Mr. 
J. Braidwood, a descendant of the late Messrs. Thos. 
and John Braidwood, of Edinburgh, & London, the in- 
ventors and successful patrons of an art which is calcu- 
lated to render the most unfortunate class of our fellow 
creatures happy—useful and intelligent members of the 
community. 

The mansion-House at Cobbs is very commodious, 
and possesses every desirable requisite for the estab- 
lishment—the situation and vicinity are remarkably 
healthy. 





‘It also appeared in the Richmond Enquirer of Feb, 11, 1815.—A. G. B, 
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Information as to the terms of the Institution are 
to be obtained till the 15th Feb. by letter addressed to 
Mr. Braidwood, at Capt. Wm. Bolling’s, Goochland, 
Va., after which date applications may be made at the 
Institution, where Mr. Braidwood will then have taken 
up his residence, preparatory to its commencement. 


Feb. 11. 3t. 
(To be continued.) 





APPENDIX D. 
Joun BoL.inc (B. 1761, D. 1783). 

John Bolling, the first American deaf-mute to receive an 
education (see REviEw for Feb., p. 36), died three months after 
his return home from school, so that we know very little concern- 
ing his attainments. The following entry relating to him, is 
found in the scrap-books of his deaf nephew, William Albert 
Bolling, repeated several times: 


“Mr. John Bolling was deaf and dumb, he was 
extremely sensible he understood Geography, Arith- 
metic, Globe—he has a good sense and fine Education 
from Scotland. and he staid only three months with his 
parents Betty and Thomas Bolling of Cobbs in Chester- 
field Co. Va.” 


The following letters written by John Bolling when he was 
a boy in school in Scotland, were published in the Silent World, 
July 15, 1873, Vol. III, p. 4, in an article signed “T” (Rev. Job 
Turner). From the article it appears that the originals of these 
letters were then (1873) in the writer’s possession: 


LETTER OF 1771. 


My dear Mamma: 

I am very well, and very happy, because I can 
speak, and read. my Uncle and Aunt are very kind to 
me, they give me many fine things. I hope this will 
find you all well. 

I am, my dear mamma, 

Your most loving son, 
Joun BOLLING. 


St. Leonards, 26th November, 1771, 
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LETTER OF 1775. 


“My dear Mamma: Your kind letter. made me 
very happy, as I had got none for a Long Time. I was 
wishing very much to know how yourself, my good 
Papa, Brothers, Sisters, and all friends were. I wrote 
often. I was very sorry to be told by your kind Letter 
that my Uncle Gay is so bad in health. I am very sorry 
that my Sister Polly has met with such a Misfortune, 
but hope she will soon get the better of it, and retain the 
use of her Leg, so as to be able to come over here with 
my dear Brother Tom. I will be very kind to them, 
and do them all the service I can, I have been long ex- 
pecting to see them, and shall be glad how soon they 
come. I am obliged to Mr. McKenize for his good 
report of me. I thank you kindly for the care you are 
pleased to say that is taken of my mare & colts. Pray 
give my love to my Uncle and Aunt Buchanan, and tell 
them, I always remember their kindness, and _ shall 
always be glad to hear of their welfare. I am much 
obliged to you for the Ruffles you sent me, and desire 
my best thanks to Miss Deans, for the trouble she took 
in sewing and hemming them so prettily for me. I had 
no need of them to make me think of you, as I often 
think with pleasure, of the happiness I shall enjoy with 
you all when I come home. I have had no Letter from 
Mrs. Hyndman since she went to Bath, but I expect 
one soon. Mr. Brisbain and Mr. Lindsay have not 
called for me yet. I wrote to my Papa the day before 
[ received your Letter. Please give my duty to my 
dear Papa, love to my Brothers & Sisters and kind 
Compliments to all friends. Mrs. and the two Misses 
Braidwood and all friends desire their kind Com- 
pliments. 

I am learning to draw and my Master says I do 
very well. 

I am, dear mamma your most loving son, 

Joun Bo.tinc. 


St. Leonards, 2nd March, 1775. 


Mrs. Bolling, 
At Cobbs, Virginia.” 
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APPENDIX E. 


Bo.uine’s LETTER TO Hon, JAMES PLEAsAnNTs, M.C. 


“Bolling Hall, March 17, 1812." 
My dear Sir: 

I received yesterday your letter of the 5th Inst. 
with its enclosures & hasten to express my thanks for 
the friendly recollection you have had of me on a subject 
in which I feel an anxious solicitude. My letter to Mr. 
Braidwood herewith you will please forward as soon as 
convenient. I have pressed him to come to my house, 
at least until he can make the necessary arrangements 
for his permanent establishment & have referred him 
to you for such information as he may wish respecting 
my situation in life. Your Letter being handed me at 
Court, it was perused by several of your friends whom 
I knew would be pleased to hear from you. Dr. 
Vaughan, Wm. Henry and others. The latter men- 
tioned to me a near relative of his, who is unfortunately 
in the same situation as my son. I asked him if I might 
mention him to Mr. Braidwood, he said I might mention 
the fact to him, but that altho’ he believed his connec- 
tions would be very desirous that he should be taught, 
yet as he had served an apprenticeship to a trade, he 
could not speak with any certainty on the subject. I 
have therefore not said anything to Mr. Braidwood 
concerning him, thinking it best, as you were acquaint- 
ed with the person & his connections, that in the event 
of his coming here you could speak to him on the 
WUE. x ceeecicdees 

W. BOo.tine. 
To James Pleasants, Jr., Esq.” 








letter was written March 17, 1812. 


*The Volta Bureau copy says “1811”; but Mr. Pleasants was not 
elected to Congress until November, 1811, and it is certain that the 
See foot-note to “Bolling’s First 


Letter to Braidwood.”—A. G. B. 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. HAVSTAD’S REPORT. 


That portion of the Report of Mr. Lars A. Havstad to the 
Norwegian government, covering his observations upon the 
British schools which he visited, is given below. Other portions 
of this Report giving general observations and conclusions, with 
impressions of American schools visited, were published in the 
February and April numbers of the REvIEw. 


BRITISH SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


Before giving an account of the various British schools which I 
visited I must make a few introductory remarks. 

The time which has elapsed since the law of 1893 [in Scotland, of 
1891] took effect is so short that the full results have not yet been reached. 
Thus, for instance, not all parents, nor even all authorities, have been 
brought to a full understanding of the fact that attendance at school is 
compulsory for all deaf children as well as for the normally endowed 
children; and I was informed that associations of the deaf or individual 
deai who took an interest in the matter had in many places to use con- 
siderable efforts to induce the School boards to use their authority and 
compel the children to attend school. 

Owing to the circumstance that the reform movement is still in its 
infancy, most of the English schools are quite old fashioned in their 
arrangement. Although most of the buildings are large, spacious and on 
the whole suitably furnished, it has only in some instances been possible 
to abandon the old custom of having several classes in one and the same 
room, which is particularly prejudicial to instruction in speech. 

The most serious difficulty in the way of good instruction, and which 
has been handed down as an heirloom from by gone days, is the low salary 
paid to teachers, which renders it exceedingly difficult to obtain suitable 
teachers. Strong efforts, however, are made to improve the salaries, 
and there are indications that a better era is about to dawn. 


1. The Liverpool School, Mr. Coward, Head-master.—This school has 
ten classes, three of which used the hand alphabet exclusively, whilst the 
others employed the speech-method. The school building is rather old 
fashioned. Here, as in most of the English schools, there are more 
classes than class-rooms, so that several classes had to share one large 
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hall, an arrangement which is not found in any American school, even 
in those schools where the old sign method is employed. The incon- 1 
venience of this arrangement, however, is fully recognized in England, 
and efforts are being made to remedy this condition of affairs. 

When I visited this school 16 years ago, instruction in speech was 
given only to those scholars who on entering the school were found to 
have preserved some remnants of speech. It must,.therefore, be said 
that after all there has been a marked change for the better. The number 
of scholars is about go. e 

2. Training College, 11 Fitzroy Square, London.—This school, which | 
is under the management of Mr. William Van Praagh (one of the first 
who, about the middle of the sixties, introduced the speech method into 
England from Holland), is at the same time a common school for the deaf 
with speech instruction pure and simple, and a training school for teachers 
of the deaf. Another seminary of the same character is located at Ealing, 
a small town west of London. Mr. Van Praagh spoke in a hopeful manner , 
regarding the future of the speech-method in England. He was most 
decidedly opposed to having any of the deaf children instructed ac- 
cording to the manual method and likewise to deaf-mute socities— 
social and mutual benefit associations among the deaf. I found the 
scholars well advanced, but the method employed differed very little 
from that employed in the continental and Scandinavian schools. . 

3. The Jews’ Deaf Home, 61 Nightingale Lane, Wandsworth 
Common, London.—This fine school numbers about 30 scholars. Mr. 
Kutner, the Director, told me that his principle was tolerance as regards 
all other methods, but that personally he was decidedly in favor of the 
speech method for all scholars. 

Here, as everywhere where lip-reading had reached a high degree 
of perfection, it was apparent that this reading is not near as reliable 
as the reading from writing or even from the hand alphabet. But it is 
maintained that the ability to speak is of such importance that some 4, 
unreliability in reading could well be taken into the bargain. Only 
comparatively few persons will be able to maintain intercourse with deaf 
people by means of the hand alphabet. The scholars of this school 
made a very favorable impression as regards their intelligence, all shades 
of intellectual development being well represented. 

4. Mr. S. Schoentheil’s private school, 38 St. Marks Road, Notting 
Hill_—Mr. Schoentheil showed me an exceedingly dull scholar and stated 
that this very class of scholars derived a special benefit from being 
instructed by means of speech. As the school had but very few scholars, 
he was enabled to devote special attention to dull scholars. 

5. Asylum for Deaf and Dumb, Margate.—This school, whose Super- 
intendent is Dr. Richard Elliott, is the oldest [founded in 1792] and also 
the largest [350 scholars] in England. Originally it was located in Old 
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Kent Road, London [Southwark], but was about 25 years ago moved 
to Margate at the entrance to the British Channel. One division of the 
school is still in Old Kent Road. This division is principally intended 
for new scholars, about 50, who are here subjected to an examination, 
the result of which decides whether they shall take the speech course or 
the manual course. The course on an average occupies six years. I 
consider it a great drawback in the otherwise well furnished and well 
arranged Margate School, that several classes have no rooms to them- 
selves but must share a room with other classes. The building was 
erected at a time when it could not be foreseen that the speech method 
would be the one employed in the majority of cases. 

The Margate School has 20 speech classes and 4 manual classes. 
Dr. Elliott told me that about 10 per cent. of the scholars could not derive 
sufficient benefit from speech instruction to employ speech as a means 
of imparting instruction to them. He was anxious, however, that the 
speech which had been acquired during the trial year should be preserved 
and developed as far as possible. I asked him whether deaf children 
did not consider it a misfortune to be placed in the manual division; and 
he replied that this certainly was the case. I also convinced myself from 
personal observation that the children who were in the manual division 
considered themselves as less favored than those in the speech division. 
Such a strong sentiment as regards the inferiority of the manual system 
cannot arise in schools where—as in many of the large American 
schools—the scholars are instructed in speech as an extra, and where 
all are allowed to use the hand alphabet and signs. 

In Margate the scholars in both divisions were instructed according 
to a strictly defined method, but outside the class-room much tolerance 
is shown with regard to the use of signs in the intercourse of the scholars 
among themselves. 

I had the pleasure of seeing the scholars engaged in an exceedingly 
interesting sport; and it was evident to what a high degree exercises and 
games in the open air develop the energy and strength of the children. 

I had a conversation with the Superintendent of the London Board 
Schools concerning these schools. He stated that he had eliminated 
about 12 per cent. of the scholars as backward, and had them instructed 
principally in the hand alphabet and in writing, care being taken, how- 
ever, to preserve what speech they might have acquired. He thought 
that about one-half of these scholars [therefore about 6 per cent. of the 
entire number] could not possibly derive any benefit from instruction 
according to the speech-method. Arrangements were about to be made 
that scholars might enter the school at the age of five, the two youngest 
classes being united in a kindergarten class. Thereby the entire course 
of instruction would extend over 11 years, whilst at present it is—in ac- 
cordance with requirements of the law—g years [from the age of 7 to 16.] 
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I see from the “British Deaf Monthly” for August, 1899, that the 
“London County Councils Technical Education Board” has granted 
stipends for a technical education to two deaf scholars from the Board 
Schools. The Monthly above referred to considers this a small but a 
good beginning. 

From the July, 1899, number of the same monthly I see that nego- 
tiations had been opened between the School Board and the Education 
Department of the Government, looking to the establishment of a school 
for 40 backward children. The Department made the condition that 
this school should be located outside of London. This number [40] 
seems to correspond with the number [about 6 per cent. of the total 
number] of scholars who are not considered fit for speech instruction. 

5. Leicester Board School for Deaf Children—I paid a visit to this 
school, which is one of the oldest municipal schools in England—and 
which during the 15 years of its existence has employed the speech- 
method—for the special reason that I had been informed that the deaf 
at Leicester had another manner of talking to each other than the other 
deaf children in Great Britian. In this school, which numbers about 
40 scholars, [Leicester is a city with a population of about 200,000], the 
speech-method pure and simple is employed exclusively, whilst the most 
backward children are principally instructed by means of writing. 

In meeting about 30 of the grown deaf of Leicester, I found that 
their manner of conversing among themselves somewhat resembled that 
employed with us. They conversed with each other orally, accompany- 
ing the words by gestures. There was this difference, however, that 
all along considerable use was made of the hand alphabet, a natural con- 
squence of the circumstance that these deaf are mixed with elements 
from other parts of the country, who use the common language of deaf- 
mutes. 

7. The Glasgow Institution—This school which is beautifully located 
at Langside, a short distance outside the city, and which in its large and 
elegant buildings affords ample room for its 150 scholars, unfortunately 
closed for the vacation on the very day I arrived in Glasgow. I learned, 
however, that the vast majority of the scholars now receive instruction 
in speech, whilst 16 years ago the manual method was employed. The 
arrangements of the school are said to be very much like those of the 
Liverpool School. The buildings are well furnished, and amply supplied 
with all the necessary material. It possesses, amongst the rest, two 
swimming basins, one for boys and one for girls. As far as my obser- 
vation reached, each class had its own room. 

8. The Edinburgh Institution, Henderson Row.—This school, which 
numbers 70 scholars, has an old fashioned building, but some years ago 
a gymnasium for athletic exercises was added with a large swimming 
basin in the lower story. As the final examination was in progress at 
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the time of my visit, I saw but little of the instruction in the class-rooms. 
The method resembles that employed in the American schools which 
have preserved the leading ideas of the original method. All the 
scholars learn the hand alphabet [signs are permitted, but are not used 
during instruction], and those who show a talent for speech are instructed 
in speech. The speech-instruction was far more developed than at the 
time when I visited the school in 1883. Here, as in many other schools 
in England and Scotland, the girls were taught cooking. 

8. Donaldson's Hospital, Edinburgh.—By a “hospital” there is under- 
stood in Edinburgh, a benevolent institution such as what we would call 
a “hopitium.” Donaldson’s Hospital whose building in the Tudor 
style is certainly one of the most magnificent possessed by any institu- 
tion of the kind in Europe or America, and which is one of the finest 
buildings in the city of Edinburgh,—and this is saying a good deal—is 
a sort of Children’s Home on a large scale for 300 children, 200 normally 
endowed and roo deaf. The two divisions are instructed separately, but 
outside the class-rooms mingle freely with each other, in the workshops, 
the dining rooms and the play grounds. All the scholars wear the same 
kind of clothes. This arrangement has been in existence for 40 years, 
and as the method of instruction in the division for the deaf children 
was originally the manual method, it is said that this school has con- 
tributed a great deal towards the spread of the knowledge of the hand 
alphabet in Scotland. When I visited Donaldson’s Hospital 16 years 
ago, the speech-method had not yet been introduced. At the present 
time, all children who evince some aptness for speech are instructed by 
means of the speech-method. 

At the schools in England and Scotland instruction in trades is very 
rarely given, but a good deal of attention is paid in the younger classes 
to work with card board, and in some cases scholars are taught to model 
in clay. Instruction in drawing plays a more important part in England 
than in most of the other European schools, as judgment is passed on 
the work of the scholars by a Commission annually sent out by the 
South Kensington Museum for the purpose of keeping some sort of 
serveillance over the teaching of drawing in the public schools and other 
similar schools. Only in America I have seen the teaching of drawing 
carried still further, even as far as painting in water colors and in oil. 
It is certain, however, that the English scholars reached the same degree 
of proficiency as the American scholars of the same age. 

The reason for not giving instruction in various trades, is that the 
scholars are supposed to be too young [15 to 16 years of age] when 
they leave the school. The conditions in America are of course very 
different, as in that country the scholars are, as a rule, 4 to 5 years 
older when they leave the school. 
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Report of the American School at Hartford for the Deaf— 

1899. 

This Report is for the period covering the 82d and 83d 
years of the school’s existence. The oldest school for the deaf 
in America, and one of the best, its report is always interesting, 
particularly to those familiar with the history of the school from 
its beginning. ‘ 

Mr. Archibald A. Welch, in his Report as Clerk of the Board, 
refers to the death of three of the Directors, one after a service 
of thirty-five years, another of thirty-nine years, and the third of 
forty-two years. Of the new building now under construction 
Mr. Welch says : 


“The question of a change of site for the school and the 
erection of new buildings has occupied the attention of the direct- 
ors for many months, and a careful study of the situation has 
resulted in the decision to remain on its present historic site. 
The erection of a new building with all the modern requirements 
for instruction has been decided upon, and plans are already 
drawn for such building, which will be devoted to the primary 
and oral departments exclusively. The old school buildings will 
be renovated and instructors and pupils furnished with more 
room and conveniences.” 


The Principal, Dr. Job Williams, notes an increase in the 
attendance of the school and refers to it as “a gratifying evidence 
of the confidence of the community, of its appreciation of the 
good work the school is doing for its children, and of its ap- 
proval of its methods of instruction.” Of the methods employed 
in the school, Dr. Williams says: 


“Our methods of instruction, thoroughly eclectic, are con- 
stantly being modified and improved by such changes as ex- 
perience shows to be of advantage to the pupils, retaining such 
means as have been proved positively helpful and endeavoring 
to cut off everything proved harmful or lacking in positive ele- 
ments of good. In the schools for the deaf, as in all schools 
for the hearing, very great variety in native ability will be 
found, and the wise teacher will adapt his methods of instruc- 
tion to the capacity of the pupils with whom he has to deal. 
But whatever the method, or the combination of methods used, 
the two objects to be kept constantly in mind are the greatest 
mental development of which each child is capable, and a ready 
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command of the English language, spelled and written in all 
cases and, where practicable, spoken. The exercises of our 
school rooms are conducted in the main in the English language.” 

With reference to the teaching of speech in the school, 
and the extent to which in his opinion such teaching may be 
profitably carried, Dr. Williams continues: 

“The teaching of speech has made great progress through- 
out the country in the last twenty years, and it has come to be 
universally recognized that a large percentage of the deaf can 
acquire a very useful amount of speech and lip-reading, and a q 
smaller percentage can attain to ease and fluency in both. As 4 
only by experiment can it be determined who will succeed and a 
who not, every child entering our school is given a thorough + 
trial in the learning of speech, and all are continued under this 
instruction, until inability to profit by it is apparent. Those 
failing to progress in speech are then taught under methods 
by which they can profit. 

“To say that a child cannot acquire ready speech does not 
necessarily imply that he is lacking in mental capacity. It is 
merely saying that that is not the direction in which success lies 
for him. Some very bright pupils in other respects prove fail- 
ures in speech and lip-reading, because they lack the peculiar 
quickness of eye and the power of imitation necessary for suc- 
cess. On the other hand, there are pupils possessing these 
requisites, but having very moderate mental ability, who suc- | 
ceed in acquiring this unnatural art. The capability of every i 
child should be ascertained, and he should be given all the speech | 
that he can acquire and use, but it is not wise to keep a child at 
a task on which he is foredoomed to failure. It is far better for 
him both mentally and morally to devote his time and to apply 
his talents in lines where he can succeed. 

“In a late report of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, the Superintendent, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, one of the 
most prominent educators of the deaf in this country, and a 
very pronounced advocate of pure oralism, gives it as his mature 
opinion that there will always be a certain percentage of the deaf 
who may better be taught by manual methods, and quotes as an 
exact expression of his opinion from the Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on Humane Institutions to the General Assembly of (| 
Connecticut in 1897 as follows: ‘It would be natural to conclude 
that deaf children of varying degrees of intelligence and aptitude 
for instruction, and differing in physical conditions and exper- 
ience, would require for their best educational development dif- 
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ferent methods of instruction, or different combinations of 
methods. The soundness of this conclusion is confirmed by the 
concurrent testimony of all experts who are not blinded by local 
or financial prejudices.’ 

“During the past two years we have not only kept up thor- 
ough instruction in speech and lip-reading’ as special branches 
of instruction, but have had one class all of whose exercises 
have been conducted orally. Under both forms of instruction 
the progress has been gratifying.” 

The Report gives the following mteresting account of the 
school career of the deaf-blind boy, Albert Nolen. Those who 
have seen this boy and know to what he has attained, can not 
but feel that the Hartford: school has accomplished a noble 
work in his education. 

“Albert Nolen, our deaf-blind pupil, who had been a very 
interesting member of our school since 1886, finished his school 
course with the close of the school year in June, 1897. Born 
deaf, and having lost sight when five years old through brain 
fever, he came to us at the age of twelve years without any 
knowledge of words, and with only such ideas as, gained through 
the sense of sight before he lost it, had not faded from his mind 
in the seven years of darkness through which he had groped, and 
ideas gained through the sense of touch. The first steps in his 
education and the opening of communication between his im- 
prisoned mind and the world about him were undertaken and 
accomplished by Miss Kate C. Camp. With tact and unfailing 
patience and perseverance she succeeded in awakening his dor- 
mant faculties, and from that time he was eager to learn. After 
three months Miss Camp resigned and was succeeded by Miss 
Flora L. Noyes, a graduate of our school, who remained with 
him to the end of his school course. The warm sympathy of the 
teacher with her pupil and the intimate relation between them— 
almost like one soul in two bodies—was something beautiful 
to see. 

“Considering all the obstacles in Albert’s path he made re- 
markable progress. His ability to understand and to use the 
English language surpassed that of a majority of the congeni- 
tally deaf possessing sight. He delighted in the study of geog- 
raphy and history, and the practical affairs of the world at 
large. He took an interest in everything that was transpiring 
in the world and was always eager for information. His weakest 
point was mathematics. There his mind worked slowly. He 
had a good memory and, shut out from the world as he was by 
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his blindness, he meditated much on what he had learned. One 
seldom saw him by himself for any length of time without seeing 
him talking over to himself through finger spelling the inform- 
ation he had acquired. 

“In disposition Albert was generally contented and cheerful, 
but at times a sense of his affliction came over him and made 
him very unhappy and rebellious at his lot. Generally a calm 
talk and a reminder of his Heavenly Father’s love would bring 
him to a better state of feeling, and then he would long for 
translation to that world where every tongue will be loosed and 
every ear unstopped.” 


‘ 





Forty-second Annual Report of the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, Washington, D. C., to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

This is the annual Report of Gallaudet College as well as 
of Kendall School, the two together being legally known as the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Of the work 
covered by the school and the College, President Gallaudet says: 
“The range of mental development covered by the prescribed 
courses of study in our school and college is believed to be greater 
than can be found in any other educational establishment in the 
world, for we receive into our school children seven years of age, 
who have no basis of verbal language whatever, and carry them 
forward through a graded course until they are prepared to enter 
college, and then through a regular course in the higher branches 
until they have earned the right to be graduated as bachelors of 
arts or of science.” This continuous course of study covers a 
period of from thirteen to fifteen years, of which approximately 
ten are spent in the primary school and five in the college. The 
methods of instruction and the several aids employed are set forth 
as follows: “Instruction in speech and speech reading is given 
to all pupils and students who show ability to attain a reasonable 
degree of success therewith, and a considerable amount of teach- 
ing is carried on orally with those pupils whose power of under- 
standing the movement of the lips is sufficient therefor. The 
manual alphabet is much used in conducting recitations, and the 
sign language is resorted to mostly for public lectures, or for 
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explanation in the class room, when the resort to words spelled, 
written, or spoken is unsuccessful.” 

The full course of study as pursued in the Kendall school 
and in Gallaudet College is given. The college course embraces 
the usual studies of a college, including, in modern languages, 
English, French, and German, and in ancient languages, Latin 
and Greek; in mathematics, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, 
and Mechanics; in natural science, Chemistry, Physics, Astron- 
omy, Botany, Zoology, Geology and Mineralogy, and Physical 
Geography; in history, Aucient, Mediaeval, and Modern; in 
philosophy and political science, Logic, Mental Science, Modern 
Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Political Economy, Inter- 
national Law, and Aesthetics. 

A prominent feature of the college for a number of years 
has been the post-graduate normal course, through which a large 
number of well-educated young men and women have entered 
upon the work of the instruction of the deaf with the advantages 
its training has given them. The course is one year in length 
and the students who take it must be able to hear and speak, 
as they are all trained to make use of the oral method in teaching 
the deaf. The Report gives the normal course pursued in detail 
as follows: 

“All members of the normal class not already familiar with 
the natural language of the deaf receive daily instruction through- 
out the year in the language of signs. The origin and meaning 
of signs are explained, and the students are required to use them 
in telling stories, in giving lectures, and in conducting chapel 
exercises. 

“The use of manual spelling is also taught, great care being 
taken that correct habits of forming letters are learned. The 
students receive much daily practice in the use of spelling and 
signs through their intercourse with the students of the college. 
For a reference book, Denison’s Manual Alphabet in the Public 
Schools is used. 


“Lectures are given on acoustics and the general laws of 
sound; also on the formation, use, and defects of the vocal organs. 
The mechanism of the ear is explained, and the causes of deafness 
inquired into. These lectures are illustrated by means of charts, 
casts, and experiments, and are supplemented by reading. 
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“Arnold’s Teachers’ Manual is used as a reference book and 
text-book; also Dr. Hewson’s articles on the throat and ear, pub- 
lished in the reports of the first and second summer meetings of 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. 

“Daily instruction is given in the first term in the formation 
and production of the elements of speech. This is accompanied 
by practical illustrations and the use of casts and charts. Visible 
speech is taught thoroughly. Daily class-room observation and 
practice is required for the first two terms. Each student carries 
on the training in speech and speech-reading of several of the 
college students throughout the year with the advice of the 
articulation teachers. Graduates of this department will be 
found prepared to teach speech and to make use of the oral 
method when required. The text-books used are Bell’s Visible 
Speech in Twelve Lessons, Bell’s Lectures on Phonetics, and 
Arnold’s Teachers’ Manual. 

“During the second term lectures on pedagogy are given by 
members of the college faculty. These are supplemented by read- 
ings in Joseph Payne’s Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Pedagogy, and Page on Teaching. 

“Lectures on auricular training are given in the second term, 
together with practical work with a number of semi-deaf pupils. 

“Special work in language teaching for all grades is given 
to the class under the supervision of the teachers of the Kendall 
School. The use of action work, toys, pictures, stories, journals, 
current events, etc., in teaching language, is explained. Students 
prepare lessons in language, geography, and American history 
and give them to the classes under the directions of the teachers. 
The five-slate system of teaching language is studied. 

“Reference books used are F. D. Clarke’s First Year Work, 
Second Year Work, etc., in connection with Miss Sweet’s First 
Lessons in English; also the American Annals of the Deaf, in 
which the students are required to read the many valuable articles 
on language teaching. 

“Lectures on number work are given, together with practice 
in teaching arithmetic in the different grades. The number work 
in F. D. Clarke’s articles on the education of the deaf, now appear- 
ing in the Annals of the Deaf, is also carefully studied. 

“The young men of the class are required to give lectures 
and to conduct chapel exercises during the third term in the 
language of signs, and are thus fitted to take up immediately on 
graduation a most important and indispensable part of the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 
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“Reading is required on the history of the education of the 
deaf. Arnold’s Teachers’ Manual, Vol. I, is used as a text-book. 
Students are encouraged to make use of the Baker library, be- 
longing to the college, which contains about 600 rare and valuable 
books dealing with the education of the deaf from the earliest 
times. The duplicate of this library is not to be found anywhere 
in our country. It contains the works of Bonet, de l’Epee, 
Amman, Holder, Sicard, Bulwer, Heinicke, and many others 
who have made their names famous in connection with the ed- 
ucation of the deaf. 

“A thesis is required at the end of each term. Last year the 
subjects of the theses were, “The History of the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf,’ ‘Occupations Most Suitable for the Deaf,’ 
and ‘The Advantages and Disadvantages of the Pure Oral 
Method of Teaching the Deaf.’ 

“In addition to these regular lectures and courses, lectures 
are given from time to time by members of the college faculty 
on various topics connected with the welfare of the deaf. The 
members of the normal class also have the privileges of the college 
library, the students’ reading room, and the students’ literary 
society. During the year they are able to come continually into 
contact with the deaf students and pupils, and to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with them. Thus they acquire a personal 
interest and an enthusiasm in the welfare of the class whom they 
are to instruct, which is the foundation of all successful teaching.” 


The remainder of the Report is formal in its references to 
courses of lectures by the professors, to presentation day ex- 
ercises, and to financial matters. The resignation of Professor 
Chickering from the college faculty is referred to with regret. 





Annnal Report upon the Ontario Institution for the Deaf 

and Dumb, Belleville, Ontario, 1898-99. 

The Superintendent of this Institution, Mr. Robert Mathison, 
takes occasion upon the completion of this his twentieth year in 
his present office, to review the period of his incumbency with 
reference to the changes that have been made and the growth 
that has taken place. As all the changes and growth have been 
in the line of improvement, he justly takes pride in the history 
that he records. After narrating the changes of a material 
character that have been effected, Mr. Mathison goes on to say: 
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“But were our success to be measured solely by such ex- 
ternal evidences of material advancement we would have little 
cause for gratulation. We must be judged by much more rigid 
criticism than this, and our success gauged by higher standards. 
This is an educational Institution; it is with intellects, and hearts, 
and souls that we have to deal, and while it is our duty to look 
carefully after that physical comfort and health of our pupils, it is 
in the cultivation of the mind and morals of the children sent 
here that our great work lies. It has been our aim to keep fully 
abreast of the times, to carefully consider ideas and thoughts 
for the advancement of the deaf throughout the world, to try and 
select and utilize that which the test of experience has proved 
to be of value, and we modestly claim that a considerable meas- 
ure of success has attended our efforts. Our Institution is 
admittedly on a par with some of the best schools for the deaf in 
the world, so far as our methods of instruction, the devotion and 
ability of our teachers, and the excellence of the work accom- 
plished within a given time are concerned. There are schools 
for the deaf in the United States which are more highly favored 
than we are, with means, buildings, appliances, and a fourteen 
years’ course of study, who are doing better work than we are 
doing in Ontario. This should not be the case, but it is quite 
true nevertheless, and I merely state the fact. As I have pointed 
out in former reports we are hampered here by two adverse 
circumstances—which can be remedied—the excessive number ot 
pupils in our classes and the brevity of our school term. In none of 
the better of American Schools are more than fourteen pupils 
allowed in a class, in many of them twelve, and in some ten is 
the limit. In our Institution most of our teachers have twenty, 
and sometimes more, a number which in view of the necessarily 
individual character of our teaching, is discouragingly excessive. 
In nearly all the American institutions the school term is at least 
ten years, in many it is twelve, in some fourteen, and in at least 
one or two fifteen years. Our term is but seven years, during 
which time we are expected to take a child who does not know 
a solitary word of the English language, or his own name, furnish 
him with the means of acquiring knowledge, take him through 
our graded course of instruction and finally turn him out mentally 
equipped for holding his own with hearing children whose ed- 
ucation begins in infancy and is continuous thereafter, whose 
schooling extends over a period of from ten to to twelve years 
or more, and who begins his course in the possession of a copious 
vocabulary and a freedom of expression such as can be acquired 
by the deaf child only by years of hard work in the class-room. 
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Notwithstanding the short term of instruction—seven 
years—the school’ has succeeded quite uniformly in training its 
pupils up to the best grades of respected and useful citizenship, 
and sending them into the world well equipped to fight its 
battles manfully and successfully. Mr. Mathison takes special 
pride in the graduates he has sent out, and in this connection 
says: 

“The best and surest gauge of success of any school is the 
degree of prosperity enjoyed by the graduates after they have 
left school, and the estimation in which they are held by their 
neighbors and friends. During the past twenty years over goo 
pupils have gone out from this Institution. I have been able 
to keep in close touch with nearly every one of them, and am 
pretty thoroughly acquainted with their condition in life and 
their social status. It is with feeling of pleasure and gratitude 
that I am able to say that the subsequent careers of our graduates 
have been such as to reflect honor on our Institution........ 
All of them, with few exceptions are earning an honorable and 
sufficient livelihood; most of them have happy homes, and nearly 
all are happy, contented, law-abiding citizens, and enjoy, as they 
merit, the confidence and esteem of their fellows. What would 
have been the condition of these deaf people but for the training 
and education they received at this Institution it is useless to 
conjecture, though not difficult to imagine. What they are now 
we know, and in the success achieved by them is found abund- 
ant justification for the provision made for their education and 
instrucation by the Province.” 


The literary examiner, Mr. F. Burrows, an officer of the 
government, makes an interestin report of the results of his 
inspection. Space permits quoting only what he says of the 
speech teaching in this Institution: 


“T was glad to find that increased facilities had been afforded 
for oral teaching, as I am assured that a very large percentage 
of deaf mutes can be taught to speak and to read from the 
lips. Dumbness, as is well known, is the result of deafness, 
which has prevented the child from learning to articulate in the 
ordinary way through the medium of hearing, the vocal organs 
remaining in a normal condition. The results witnessed in the 
articulation classes, under their excellent teachers, were ex- 
tremely gratifying and encouraging. Sixty pupils are receiving 
the advantages of this instruction, and it is hoped that before 
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long many more will be found in these classes. The staff of 
teachers in this department should be largely increased, as the 
time devoted to each class must necessarily be too limited, even 
with the number now under instruction.” 





Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb for the 
year 1898-99. 

The Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Institution is al- 
ways an interesting and valuable document, and the present 
Report is fully up to the usual standard. The President, Mr. 
Emlen Hutchinson, gives a review of the financial operations of 
the Institution for the year, finding that $142,277.44 has been 
expended for maintenance, or $285.70 per capita, there being an 
average attendance of 498 pupils. This is a reduction in cost 
as compared with the preceding year, made possible through 
exercise of economy in management. The State grants but 
$250 per pupil for support, and it is shown that this sum 
is $35.70 below the actual cost of maintenance. The _ total 
deficiency occasioned by the excess of per capita expense over 
income is $17,468.74. This is some $10,000 less than the de- 
ficiency of the previous year, but as the President says, it is 
still too large to be met by subscriptions, donations, or income. 
The last Legislature increased the per capita allowance by $10— 
raising the allowance from $240 to the present amount; but as 
is above shown, the allowance is still short of the actual 
exenditure. 

Speaking of the manner of purchasing supplies and the ex- 
tent to which the labor of pupils is utilized, the President says: 

“Our supplies are bought in the cheapest markets. Com- 
petitive bids are solicited for every article which can be most 
advantageously obtained by that method. Purchases are made 
wholesale and in bulk, if possible, rather than retail. The labor 
of the pupils is utilized where it can be economically employed 
without interfering with their studies and yet result in some 
material saving. All the repair work on our buildings through- 
out the term, was done by the boys of the class in masonry and 
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plastering, assisted by those of the class in carpentering. The 
tailoring class made all the uniforms, the shoemaking class all the 
boots and shoes, the class in printing published our annual re- 
port and attended to all the incidental printing of the Institution, 
and the girls of the sewing class, not only did the ordinary sewing 
needed by the pupils but also made up all of the girls’ clothing, 
their uniforms and gymnasium suits.” 


A careful system of accounting is maintained to which the 
following reference is made: 

“According to the Regulations of the Institution, all articles 
purchased are placed at once in the custody of the Steward, and 
all articles manufactured are delivered to him weekly. He is 
responsible for their safe keeping, and hands them out only upon 
written requisition, stating the purpose for which they are needed, 
and to verify his book entries, an account of stock is taken from 
time to time, whenever ordered by the Directors.” 


To provide against the occasional cutting off of the city 
water supply an artificial lake has been constructed on the 
grounds with a capacity of 150,000 gallons. This lake or res- 
ervoir is kept full by the ordinary supply from the city, and the 
water will be pumped therefrom for the use of the Institution 
as occasion may require. The reservoir is so constructed as 
to be an ornament to the grounds in Summer and a safe skating 


surface for the pupils in Winter. 
The Report of the Superintendent, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 


to the Board, presefits interesting details as to population and 
attendance. Of the 56 new pupils admitted during the year, 14 : 
are reported as born deaf, 33 as made deaf by sickness, and 9 
as made deaf by causes “unknown.” The Superintendent thinks 
it highly probable that the children of the latter class were all 
born deaf. This would make the number born deaf 23, or about 
40 per cent. of the entire number. Of the 56 new pupils, 32 
were under eight years of age; and the average age was nine. 

Considerable deafness is reported as existing in the families 
from which the new pupils were received: 


“Two of them have deaf parents, and deaf brothers and 
sisters; one has three deaf sisters and one deaf brother, but 
hearing parents; one has a deaf brother and a deaf uncle; one 
has two deaf brothers and one deaf sister (parents were related); 
one has two deaf sisters; and one has one deaf brother. Of the 
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| fifty-six families sending children to us the past year, two have 


six deaf members, two have five deaf members, two have three 
deaf members, two have two deaf members, and the others one 
each. There seems to be more deafness in the families having 
deaf parents than in the families having hearing parents. This 
is not always the case. If not unfrequently happens that the 
children of deaf parents all hear and speak.” 

Referring to the feeble-minded deaf and the provision that 
should be made for them, the Superintendent says: 

“Among last year’s applicants., there were several cases, five 
in all, who were so mentally deficient that they could not be 
retained as pupils of the school and were returned to their homes. 
The number of such cases seems to be increasing each year. 
And while it may not be proper—it is certainly unwise—to 
attempt their instruction in the ordinary school for the deaf, 
there should be some provision made for their training. In some 
parts of Europe, notably in Sweden and Denmark, such chil- 
dren are separately taught with good results, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that the day is not far distant when a separate school 
will be established in this State for the maintenance and instruc- 
tion of all deaf children of feeble intellect. With them might 
very properly be instructed the hearing mutes, and certain very 
low grades (not properly feeble-minded) of deaf-mutes.” 

With a view to promoting the efficiency of the industrial 
department, the period of instruction of certain pupils in the 
trades has been extended. “Hereafter, the pupils of the Ad- 
vanced Department will pass three hours daily under instruction 
in trade-learning instead of two hours as heretofore. This ar- 
rangement will extend the time of such pupils by one-third, and 
it is believed will result in a corresponding increase in trade- 
learning on the part of the pupils so favored. Their progress 
ought to be one-third greater, their work one-third better.” 

A number of appointments, the result of changes in the 
administrative department, are noted, among them that of Miss 
Hess to take the newly created position of Chief Matron, that of 
Mr. Baily to take the position of Principal of the Industrial 
Department made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Walker, and 
that of Miss Bliss to take the Principalship of the Intermediate 
Department made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Booth. Of 
Miss Bliss the Report says: 
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“Miss Bliss, appointed to succeed Mr. Booth in the im- 
portant position of Principal of the Intermediate Department, 
is well fitted by education and experience for the task before 
her. She began the work of teaching the deaf in 1882 as in- 
structor in the Oral Branch of the Institution at Eleventh and 
Clinton Streets, and has remained in the service of the Institu- 
tion ever since, a period of seventeen years. Miss Bliss has 
had much experience in every grade of the work, primary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced. Her reputation as a teacher of speech 
is unsurpassed. She possesses large executive ability, is a good 
disciplinarian, and is in full sympathy with her work. Well- 
educated, refined, energetic, and industrious, the success of her 
administration is assured.” 

Coming to the subject of methods, Dr. Crouter does not 
hesitate to give the most emphatic testimony in favor of the 
present methods of the Institution. His many years expe- 
rience as a teacher by manual methods, and his later many years 
experience as the responsible head of a school that has by gradual 
tages finally reached the point where ninety per cent. of its 
pupils are taught by purely oral methods, make him a most 
competent authority upon all methods of educating the deaf, 
and give, moreover, to his conclusions unusual weight and force 
from the fact that they have been reached by a man who has 
tried all methods and now holds fast to that method which he 
has found good. Upon this question of school methods, Dr. 
Crouter says: 

“The methods of the school remain unchanged. The great 
majority of our pupils are now orally taught, fully ninety per 
cent.; the remainder are manually taught. As time progresses, 
and my knowledge of the oral system widens, my convictions 
concerning its possibilities as a means of teaching the deaf grow 
more confirmed. After fifteen years’ experience I am convinced 
that where a deaf child cannot be educated by the application of 
proper oral methods it is useless to hope for any marked success 
under any method. It is true there are comparative failures 
under the oral system, it is also true that there are comparative 
failures under the manual system. Both are alike to be regretted 
but they do not disprove the merits of the system pursued in 
either case. With us, the great question is, may a deaf child un- 
der oral methods be taught to speak in such manner as to make 
himself understood and at the same time be so far instructed as to 
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make of him an intelligent member of the community in which he 
lives? This question has been so fully and repeatedly answered 
in the affirmative that it remains no longer with us a matter 
of doubtful speculation or discussion, it has become, an assured 
fact. We, therefore, as a school, believe in oral methods, teach 
by oral methods, practice oral methods, and daily see our pupils 
advancing under our system of instruction. We give our pupils 
a good English education, teach them to speak and read the lips, 
and prepare them for lives of usefulness and honor, and in so 
doing believe we are best discharging our full duty toward the 
deaf children committed to our care and instruction. Mean- 
while manual classes are maintained for the small number, now 
less than ten per cent., who are not so instructed.” 

The several Principals of Departments in their Reports to 
the Superintendent, give interesting details of the work under 
their charge. There are also Reports from the attending 
Physician, the Laryngologist and Otologist, the Oculist, and 
the Dentist. This institution is one of a very few which employ 
salaried physicians to give regular attendance, and systematic 
treatment for all the physical necessities of their pupils. The 
Institution Physician makes daily calls at the school, and he 
reports 306 cases of sickness requiring his attention during the 
year. The Laryngologist and Otologist and the Oculist call 
twice a week. The Oculist reports 104 cases of treatment. The 
Dentist spends one day in the week at the Institution, and reports 
987 distinct operations during the term. 

The Report is printed in the Institution printing office, by 
the same boys and with the same appliances employed in the 
printing of the AssociATION Review. The table-work and 
half-tone printing are most creditable specimens of work, the 
one of type setting and the other of press work; indeed they 
could scarcely be surpassed in excellence in a regular city office. 
The book is in every way a credit to the industrial depart- 
ment and is a fair index of what the school is doing in all the 
branches of industry that make up its manual training curriculum. 





American Annals of the Deaf, April, 1900, Washington. 
The April Annals gives the following table of contents: 
“The Plans Prepared for the New Building of the Mississippi 
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Institution”; “Memory Training and the Teaching of Lan- 
guage,” E. S. Tillinghast; “The Theory of Educational Sloyd,” 
Peter N. Peterson; “The Study Hour,” Thomas S. McAloney; 
“The First Year in History,” G. M. Beattie; “Report of a Visit 
to the United States and the British Isles,” Lars A. Havstad; 
“Deaf Children and Hearing Children,” Alice J. Mott; “An 
Analysis of the Schools and Instructors of the Deaf in the United 
States,” Edward P. Clarke; “The Question of Salary,’ Harris 
Taylor; “The International Congress of 1900,” Edward M. 
Gallaudet; “The Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
of 1900,” Job Williams; “Enoch Lewis Faucher,” Thatcher M. 
Adams; School Items; Miscellaneous. 





General Review of Deaf-Mute Instruction, (Revue Generale 
de l’enseignement des Sourds-muets,) Paris; February, 
March, 1900. 

February: “Discipline in the School,” by Andre; “Questions 
of Methods,’’ by H. Raymond; ‘‘Some Views as Regards Meth- 
ods,’’ by Rene Durignau; Miscellaneous information; Biblio- 
graphy; Reviews of periodicals. 

Mr. Raymond in his article upon “Questions of Methods,” 
takes occasion to pass criticism upon the pure speech method 
as practiced in European schools. It would seem that the change 
of method in the schools following and conforming to the edict of 
the Milan Congress, was so complete and radical that not only 
was the sign-language discarded as a means of instruction, but 
even writing was tabooed or relegated to a subordinate place 
and use in the school work, leaving thus to speech and lip- 
reading practically the whole burden of instruction. Mr. Ray- 
mond noting the fact that this “pure speech method” has latterly 
been made the subject of criticism in a number of foreign 
Reviews, goes on to say that it appears that many teachers have 
lost the blind faith of the early days as regards this method; 
difficulties which at times proved insurmountable and, in many 
cases, the poor results, have raised doubts and produced dis- 
couragements among the very persons who in the beginning 
appeared most thoroughly convinced of the excellence of the 
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new method. They frankly acknowledge that not all deaf per- 
sons can acquire an intelligible speech, and that speech and 
lip-reading are not by themselves sufficient as methods of 
instruction. 

Mr. Raymond contends that the main object of all in- 
struction of the deaf is after all their intellectual development 
through a knowledge of their mother tongue. The essential 
point is this, that a deaf person should understand what is said 
to him and be able to express his thoughts, and it is immaterial 
whether this should be done by speech or writing. This object 
can be attained only by a judicious use of all the methods sug- 
gested by practice; and these methods are: speech, writing, lip- 
reading, and natural mimics. 

Mr. Raymond by no means advocates a return to the old 
mimic language, with its grammatical signs and its peculiar 
syntax, as it has been handed down by the successors of the 
Abbe de l’Epee and the Abbe Sicard. But between this com- 
plicated language, with which but few people in our day are 
acquainted, and the suppression of all signs and gestures, there 
must be some middle way, the necessity for which is apparent 
to all who have occupied themselves with this question. 

Mr. Raymond says in conclusion: “The pure speech- 
method, which proscribes all gestures and scarcely tolerates 
writing, must be considered an error. This unnatural method 
has caused too much disappointment to be any longer followed 
exclusively in our schools. Therefore, let us have no more of 
the pure speech method: the speech method, without any qualifica- 
tion, is sufficient for us.” 

Mr. Rene Durignau in his article, “Some Views as Regards 
Methods” does not deal with the general methods of instruction, 
but with the special methods employed in teaching the deaf their 
mother-tongue. He condemns the practice folllowed in many 
French schools of preparing a long list of words, and distribut- 
ing them more or less arbitrarily throughout the years composing 
the course of study. The proper way is to follow a method 
comprising a logical series of graded exercises, brief affirmative 
Or negative propositions, short stories, etc., followed by ex- 
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ercises suited to firmly grounding the forms which have been 
acquired, and to teach their correct use. Such a _ method, 
supported by object lessons, cannot fail to yield good results. 

March: ‘Notes on the subtle art of lip-reading,” by A: 
Legrand; “Essential characteristics of natural instruction in the 
mother tongue,” by B. Thollon. Necrology; Miscellaneous in- 
formation; Reviews of Books and Peiodicals. 

Mr. Thollon, in his article above referred to, reaches the 
following conclusions: 

1. The first necessity is, that the child should understand 
and make itself understood. |When in the company of the 
mother, the child hears and invariably uses forms of speech which 
the circumstances of life render immediately useful. 

2. The child should study the language among the scenes 
of real life, where practical use is made of words. 

3. There seems to be no regularity in the acquisition of 
language by a normally endowed child. But this is only ap- 
parent. In reality, language is acquired by following an elemen- 
tary but rigorous logical course. 

4. Three periods may be distinguished in the acquisition 
of linguistic knowledge, viz.: perception; intellectual digestion; 
and finally the putting of the knowledge to practical use, which 
might be termed “incubation.” 

5. Language becomes the interpreter of the mental in- 
dividuality of the child, as it gradually assumes shape. 

6. The mother teaches her child the vocabulary, word by 
word; and the child gradually discovers the special meaning of 
each word, and finally the principal rules of syntax. 





Scandinavian Journal of Deaf-mute Instruction (Nordisk 
Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan,) Vol. II, Nos. 2 and 3, 
Goteborg. Edited conjointly by Mr. H. Keller of Nyborg, 
Denmark, Mr. I. A. Fjortoft of Christiana, Norway, and 
Mr. F. Nordin, of Venersborg, Sweden. 


No. 3: “The present situation,” by A. F. Nystrom; Extract 
from Mr. L. A. Havstad’s Report on his visit to the United 
States, [concluded,] by I. A. Fjortoft; “Chalk-drawing in Deaf- 
mute Schools,” by P. Petersen; “As regards a new Swedish 
Journal for the Deaf,” by F. Bech; Miscellaneous information. 

Mr. Nystrom, in his article on the “present situation” in 
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Germany, the Scandinavian Countries and France, shows briefly 
the unsettled condition of affairs, as regards the instruction of 
the deaf, and the conflict between old and new methods, with a 
strong tendency in all these countries in favor of the speech- 
method. In France, the birthplace of the old method, great 
hopes are entertained that the question of methods will in some 
way be definitely settled by the International Congress of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf, to be held in Paris during the month of August, 
1900, in connection with the Universal Exposition. 

In his article ‘““Chalk-drawing in schools for the deaf,” Mr. 
P. Petersen strongly recommends ‘such exercises, as apt to 
awaken ideas and to urge the scholars to express their ideas by 


speech. The teacher, e. g., says: “I will now draw a cow,” . 


but instead of that he draws a fish. The pupils are anxious to 
protest against this as an imposition, and are eager to use 
whatever power of speech they possess to correct the teacher. 
“That is a fish, and not a cow!” they say as well as they can. 
“A cow should have four legs and horns!” The teacher now 
adds these and, at the suggestions of the pupils, adds to and 
alters the drawing until the fish has been changed to a cow. 

Among the miscellaneous information there is a short ex- 
tract from Dr. Brahn’s “German Medical Weekly,” combating 
the tendency so prevalent in our days to overwork the pupils. 
According to his ideas, the hours of instruction for children under 
nine years of age should in no case occupy more than 25 minutes 
each; between the ages of nine and twelve, 30 to 35 minutes; 
and for older scholars, 40 to 50 minutes. Two to three hours’ 
instruction a day is enough for children below the age of nine. 
Three to four hours for children between the ages of nine and 
twelve; whilst the maximum for older scholars should be five 
hours a day. No instruction whatever should be given in the 
afternoon. 

No. 3. “A Jubilee. The Institution for Deaf-mutes at 
Schleswig, 1799-1899,” by H. Keller; “Education of male and 
female teachers for the Deaf,” by C. Johanson; The Paris Con- 
gress; Miscellaneous information; A word from the Editor. 

The well known institution for the Deaf at Schleswig was 
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originally founded and aided by the Danish Government: and 
after the war of 1864 between Germany and Denmark, was 
turned over to the Prussian Government with the two conquered 
provinces of Schleswig and Holstein. 





The Education of the Deaf, (L’Educazione dei Sordomuti,) 

Vol. X, part 10, Siena, Italy, April, 1goo. 

“Variations in the sensibility of the deaf in relation to age 
and sex,” by Dr. C. Ferrai; “Regarding Signor Arenot,” by P. 
Fornari; “The speech method and its application,” by G. 
Morbidi: Reviews of Books and Periodicals; Miscellaneous 
information. 

Dr. C. Ferrai, in his article, gives the results of experi- 
ments made with pupils between the ages of Io and 19, an equal 
number of boys and girls, not only as regards the sense of 
hearing, but also as regards the senses of touch, taste, sight, and 
smell. 

Mr. G. Morbidi very briefly discusses the two great methods 
of instruction, principally as applied to deaf children which are 
not possessed of any very high degree of intelligence. Mr. 
Morbidi sums up his conclusions by saying: “That these chil- 
dren acquire the faculty of speaking more or less perfectly, is a 
fact proved by the experience of almost twenty years; but that 
this aim would not have been reached, if another method had 
been employed, is a fact which still remains to be proved.” 





The following publications received are held for review in 
a future issue: 

Report of the Maryland School for the Deaf and Dumb; 
Report of the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; 
Helen Keller Souvenir, No. 2; Report of the Rhode Island In- 
stitute for the Deaf; Report of the Fredericton, N. B., Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb; Report of the South Australian 
Institution for the Blind and Deaf and Dumb; Report of the 
South Australian Deaf and Dumb Mission. 
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Annual Report of the State Board of Charities of New York 

for the year 1899. 

After giving the usual population tables, the Board speaks 
of the accommodations of the schools of New York as ample for 
all present demands so there is no need of new schools in the 
state; the schools, moreover, are so located that parents may 
have the choice between two or more to either of which they 
may send their deaf child, and, by making proper inquiry, they 
may select from the available schools the one doing the best 
work. This inquiry, however, the Board finds is generally omit- 
ted, and many deaf children are thus unnecessarily deprived of 
the best educational advantages within easy reach, while the 
schools themselves lose a strong incentive for better work. The 
Board commends the care the schools are according the physical 
well being of their charges, but it believes that a higher educa- 
tional standard can be attained. It is suggested that this might 
be brought about to a large extent by the employment of more 
competent instructors, the argument being advanced that as in 
practical every-day affairs the best workmen as well as the best 
appliances must be used in order to achieve the most satisfactory 
results, so in the education of the deaf, the highest ends can only 
be reached by the best teachers following the best methods. The 
Board is of opinion that some way should be provided for ascer- 
taining the qualifications of those now employed as teachers of 
the deaf, and also for preventing the employment of persons as 
new teachers who have not passed the examination prescribed 
for teachers of hearing children. It is urged, however, that care 
should be taken not to deprive the schools of the ripe experience 
of the competent teachers who have devoted years to the in- 
struction of the deaf. A proper measure in this direction, it is 
further urged, would undoubtedly help to lessen the now too 
great divergence in the merit of the literary work of the several 
schools, as it would also aid in solving the perplexing question 
of methods. The sum of $300 is recommended to the Legislature 
as the per capita allowance to be made for each state pupil for 
the ensuing year. 








REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF SPEECH- 
TEACHING IN AMERICA. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE A. A. P. T. S. D. 
SPERCH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 1884-1900. 
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The diagram represents graphically the percentage of pupils taught 
speech in Schools for the Deat in the United States. (For figures see 
Review I, 74-106; II, 90-91; II, 299-315). The light lines represent Col- 
umns A, B, and C of the Annals; the dark lines, the statistics of the Asso- 
CIATION REVIEW. 

PERCENTAGES FROM SPEECH-STATISTICS OF THE ANNALS. 
A. Total Taught Speech. 


B. Taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral Method. 
C. Taught wholly or chiefly by the Auricular Method. 
PERCENTAGES FROM SPEECH-STATISTICS OF THE REVIEW. 
. Total Taught Speech. 
Speech wsed as a means of instruction. 
. Speech not used as a means of instruction. 
. Taught by Speech and Speech-Reading (no manual spelling, no sign 


language.) 

. Taught by Speech and Speech-Reading and manual spelling (no siyn 
language.) 

. Taught by Speech and Speech-Reading and manual spelling and sign 

language. 
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PERCENTAGE FIGURES ILLUSTRATED IN THE DIAGRAM. 














A.|-8I-¢@ = | 3 | 4 5 | 6 
1884........| 27.2% | 
1885........| 338.5% | 
| ae 30.9% 
ee 32.0% | 
I ck ck 38.8% 
eS 39.7% 
ae 41.3% 
Tee | 46.0% 
SPR 494% 19.9% 
a. dry (54.0% 24.7% 0.96% 
1894........| 54.4% 25.6% 1.24% | 
- ” ee | 54.9% 27.7% 1.61%, 
eee 54.9% 28.8% 1.74%) 
aR (56.4% 35.6% 1.66%| | | | 
re 57.4% 36.2% 1.14% 
I oh aie 61. 8% 40.5% 1.27% 61.4% 53.1%) 5.1% 28.7% | 14. 1% 9.2% 
BK as oc | + | * (65. 0% 36.5%) 5. 4% 25.7% 15.3% 10.2% 





*If the precedent of past years is followed, the Annals’ statistics for 


1900 will be collected in November, 1900, and published in the Aunals for 
January, 1901. 
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NOTES. 


(1) The above statistics have been received in reply to the fol- 
lowing queries: 

Query 1. Total number of pupils in this school? 

Query 2. Number taught by speech and speech reading, without 
being taught at all by the sign language or manual 
alphabet? 

Query 3. Number taught by speech and speech reading together 
with a manual alphabet, without being taught at all 
by the sign language? 

Query 4. Number taught by speech and speech reading and also 
taught by the sign language and manual alphabet? 

Query 5. Number taught speech and speech reading as an accom. 
plishment, but speech not used as a means of 
instruction? 

(2) Berkeley School (Cal.): Queries 1, 157; 2, 4; 3, none; 4, IOI; 
5, none, Dr. Wilkinson says: “I enclose herewith a reply to your 
request for certain statistics. Like most all statistics on this subject, 
the statement is unsatisfactory, and I consider worthless because no 
two Principals will answer the questions in the same way. For in- 
stance, you will have many answers to No. 2, giving you a large number 
of pupils ‘taught by speech and speech reading without being taught at 
all by the sign language or the manual alphabet.’ As a matter of fact 
I do not believe there is a pupil in the United States or for that matter 
in the world that was ever taught without any signs or manual alphabet, 
but we should disagree as to what signs are. The four which I report 
are pupils who can hear, and have a mental defect. Again, I cannot 
answer No. 3, as many will answer it, because it is impossible to conduct 
a class where instruction is being given, in the various branches of an 
ordinary school curriculum without consciously or unconsciously making 
signs. In answer to Query 5, I would say that speech is not taught as 
an accomplishment, but as a means of instruction for when a child is 
taught the word ‘cat’ by spelling or signs, he is also taught the word by 
speech, when possible, and thus sign, word or oral expression are all 
means of instruction. As I said before, it is exceedingly hard to make 
statistics of value because of the varied standpoints of the persons inter- 
rogated. I shall be glad if you get any statisfaction from the various 
replies received.” 

(3) Cakland School (Cal.): Miss Morgan says: “We have the use 
of our school room for another year, and I shall teach five hours instead 
of three. The parents are all satisfied with the work, and wish me to 
continue. The pupil whom I have had three years is doing very well 
later I shall be glad to write of the methods used with him, but it will 
be more satisfactory to me and to the profession to wait another year. 
I hope then I can take him east and let you all see the result of what 7 
believe is the natural and therefore the scientific method of teaching 
deaf children. I have read several articles in the Review aloud to one 
of my adult pupils, to whom they were not only interesting, but very 
profitable.” 

(4) Hartford School (Conn.): Dr. Job Williams says: “Our pupils 
are not classified in this way.” 

(5) Washington School (D. C.): President Gallaudet says: “I 
have given very careful consideration to the wording of the headings 
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under which you ask that statistics be furnished as to the teaching of 
speech in our College and school, and am satisfied that statistics given 
as requested would in many cases be misleading. I must therefore ask 
you to be so good as to omit our College and school from your report.” 

(6) St. Augustine School (Fla.): Queries 1, 46 (17 are negroes to 
whom no speech is taught); 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 22; 5, 0 

(7) Cave Spring School (Ga.): Queries 1, 147 whites; 2, none; 3, 
none; 4, 51; 5, none. Mr. Connor says: “Thinking that the inclosed 
answers to your questions may need explanation, I wish to say that I 
am one of those persons who think that it is a human impossibility to 
teach speech to a deaf person without the use of ‘signs’ of some kind, 
and hence the answers, ‘none.’ You may call them ‘gestures,’ ‘pictures 
in the air,’ ‘motions,’ ‘actions’ and so on, but to me they are signs to all 
intents and purposes.” 


(8) Monroe Street School (Chicago, Ill.): One pupil has paralysis 
of the lower jaw. 


(9) Derinda School (Ill.): Miss Black says: “Through Dr. J. C. 
Gordon’s recommendation I was offered the charge of this little school 
vr class. The two older pupils, girls 12 and 14 years of age, have at- 
tended the Jacksonville School, and been taught mostly by signs and 
the manual alphabet. Their progress in speech is necessarily slow, but 
they are gaining in other ways. I write a good deal for them. rather 
than hold them back, and they express themselves in writing verv well. 
But my baby—four years old—little Alfred. is my pride and joy. I 
am on my own ground in his case and have done everything for him, 
His progress has been phenomenal. I am writing up his case at Dr. 
Gordon’s suggestion, and the paper will be strongly in favor of oral 
day schools, or small schools for the Deaf.” 

(10) Jacksonville School (Ill.): Queries 1, 546 (Sept. 15, 1899 to April 
23, 1900); 2, unknown; 3, unknown; 4, unknown; 5, 250. Note: 
Number of pupils in Oral Department, 2096. 

(11) Indianapolis School (Ind.): Queries 1, 346; 53 , a 4, 46; 5, 0 
(Sign classes 195; special 1.) Mr. Richard O. Johnson says: “Because 
of our present methods made necessary under existing conditions, it is 
somewhat difficult to make my answers fit your questions. Altho’ I have 
placed the 104 under No. 2, we nevertheless use signs and the alphabet 
with them, but in very limited degree—so much so, that it would not do 
to place them under No. 4. They might go under No. 3, for we make 
freer use of the alphabet than of signs. Under No, 4 I have placed the 
three Kindergarten classes—speech and speech reading is used in all 
three. I send you herein a clipping from one of our pamphlets—it 
will in some degree eplxain matters.” (The clipping enclosed descrives 
the methods employed in what Mr. Johnson terms “the Indiana Manu- 
oral classes,” and has already been published in the AssocIATION 
Review for October, 1899, Vol. I, pp 102 and 103.) 

(12) ‘Minco School (Ind. Ter.): The small pox throughout the ter- 
ritory during the past winter has interfered with my work. I have but 
three pupils, at present, all of whom are taught orally. I have the prom- 
ise of ten or twelve deaf children, next fall, and hope, in time, to have 
all such children in the territory, in school.—S. C. Gordon. 

(13) Olathe School (Kan.): Queries 1, 250; 2, 15; 3, 133 4, 0; 5, 40; 
6, 14 taught by speech and speech-reading and natural gestures, without 
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the manual alphabet; 7, speech reading is taught in Kindergarten to 16. 
Mr. Hammond says: “I have the pleasure of sending you this morn- 
ing the statistics that you desire. I have made an additional classifi- 
cation, because we have one teacher whose work does not fall under 
either of the five that you have drawn up, to her entire satisfaction. She 
teaches articulation, and teaches by articulation, and uses gestures when- 
ever it is necessary. I presume that, as you look over the figures, it 
might occur to you that we are not doing all that we ought in the line 
of speech and speech-reading, Lut if I had you where I could talk to 
you I presume that I could show you pretty fair reasons for that condi- 
tion of affairs. I hope that the way will so open in the future that we 
may do more in this line. JI have always worked faithfully wherever I 
have been to give as much of a chance to those who could profit by it 
as I possibly could, and shall continue so doing. Circumstances sur- 
rounding this institution during the past three years have been different 
from most others, and I do not propose to weary you with the details, 
but satisfy myself with expressing the hope that we can be able in the 
future to do more than we have in the past, along all of our lines of 


” 
a 


work. 

(14) FPezttand School (Me.) : Queries 1, 77: 2,0; 3,0; 4, 60; 5,0; 
6. (number not taught speech and speechreading), 8.—Elizabeth R. 
Taylor. 

More children use speech now than ever before during the fourteen 

years I have been a teacher in the school.—L. J. Harris. 

(15) Beverly School (Mass.): Mrs. Bowden says: ‘We have 24 pupils 
and 17 of the number are taught speech and lip-reading, each class 
receiving about one hour’s training daily.” 


(16) Flint School (Mich.): Mr. F. D. Clarke says: “In answer to 
your first question, I beg to say that this school has 423 pupils; none of 
your other questions exactly fit us, and I cannot answer them. 


(17) Jacksen School (Miss.): Number taught by the sign language 
and manual alphabet 53. N. B. “All our pupils attend chapel where 
signs are used, and signs are used out of school.” 


(18) Cass Avenue School (St. Louis, Mo.): Queries 1, 41: 2, 7 (signs 
and alphabet are used for all when receiving general instruction); 3, 5; 
4; 123.5, 8 


(19) Boulder School (Mont.): Mr. Tillinghast says: “Owing to an 
unfortunate combination of circumstances we were unable to employ 
an oral teacher this year. No oral work was done during the first four 
years of the school’s history, and the average age of pupils entering 
was very high. However, I hope to remedy the present state of affairs 
next year.” 


(20) Santa Fe School (N. M.): Mr. Larson says: “I write this only 
to tell you that the school being unable to open for want of an appro- 
priation for the last year, opened as a private enterprise that had con- 
tinued with cight pupils including Indians in attendance to April Ist 
last. During the private school year, the Indians and others were sent 
home hy the order of the Board here, then the school became a public 
institution on the first of April, and has now four pupils in attendance. 
During this whole term there have been ten scholars in attendance here 
but no speech teaching has been taken up here during that term.” 
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(21) Washington Heights School (New York, N. Y.): Mr. Currier 
says: “There are eleven classes in which instruction is intended to be 
according to Query 2, but as all are familiar with the manual alphabet, 
I prefer to class the school as No. 3.” 


(22) Rome School (N. Y,): Queries 1, 141; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 0; 5, about 7o. 


(23) East Sixth Street School (Cincinnati, O.): “Four taught by 
writing and manual alphabet.” 


(24) Cleveland School (O.): Queries, 1, 59: 2, 51; 3, 8 (backward 
children); 4, 0; 5, 0. Three years ago this was a sign school with 
speech taught as per No. 5. 


(25) Columbus School (O.): Mr. Jones says: “I have filled the 
blanks indicated and enclose them for your inspection. ‘The last issue 
of the ‘American Annals for the Deaf’ contained a review of several 
schools by Prof. Lars Havstad. You doubtless read his criticism in 
which he did our schools a great injustice, and I am very glad to furnish 
you this information which will indicate that he is wrong. Of course. 
I know it was unintentional, as he is an honest man. When he visited 
our institution he made no efforts to investigate our methods or receive 
any information from me. Had I known of his intention to write a 
criticism of schools, I would gladly have put him in possession of 
the facts.” 


(26) Edgewood Park School (Pa.): Mr, Burt says: “I have filled 
out the blank you sent me relating to speech-teaching in our school. 
The figures, however, do not apply to our present condition, as you 
know our institution was destroyed by fire, and we are now occupying 
temporary quarters in the outbuildings on our premises. These do not 
afford room for all of our children, so we have been forced to send 
quite a number to their homes. By the time the school opens in the 
fall we shall have completed one of our new buildings, and will be able 
to take all of our pupils who wish to return. The statistics given are 
for the school as it existed at the time of our fire.” 


(2'7) Mt. Airy School (Phila. Pa.): 48 taught by writing and manual 
alphabet without being taught at all by the sign language. 

(28) Providence School (R. I.): Miss Richards says: “We _ use 
motions with the babies, but speech always.” 


(29) Sioux Falls School (S. D.): A report has been received from this 
school too late to be incorporated in the tables. Queries 1, 52; 2, none; 
3, none; 4, none this year; 5, none this year. And Mr. Tames Simpson 
adds: “We were unfortunate in losing a part of our appropriation 
during the last session of our Legislature and had to dispense with our 
articulation teacher this term. I have hopes of being able to remedy 
this blunder the coming year, and that after this we will always have 
an articulation teacher or teachers. This school believes in the ‘combined 
method.’ ” 


(30) Knoxville School (Tenn.): “As to No. 2, I would say that 
some of these pupils spend an hour daily in classes of other than oral 
teachers. There they are taught mainly by writing, but manual alphabet 
is sometimes used,” 


(31) Austin School, (for colored), (Tex.): Mr. B. F. McNulty says: 
“Your letter in regard to colored schools is referred to me. They have 
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35 deaf pupils, all taught by manual alphabet and signs. They have no 
oral teacher.” 

(32) Austin School, (for whites), (Tex.): Queries 1, 285 enrolled 
during the year; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 206 (signs used to a very limited extent); 5, 4. 

(33) Delavan School (Wis.): Queries 1, 223; 2, 82 (no sign language 
or manual alphabet “in recitation or study room”); 3, 31 (no sign lan- 
guage “in recitation or study room’); 4, 0; 5, 0; 10 oral classes; 6 
manual classes. In the general assembly of the school, all our pupils 
are taught by lecture in signs. 

(34) Neillsville School (Wis.): Queries 1, 8; 2, 8; 3, 0; 4, 0; 5, I 
private pupil, 

(35) Belleville School (Ont.): Mr. Mathison encloses the arrange- 
ment of his articulation classes for the year 1899-1900. As the arrange- 
ments are slightly different from those printed in the Review, October 
1&9 Vol. L, pages 105-106. We give them here. 


ARRANGEMENT OF ARTICULATION CLASSES. 


Articulation Classes, 1899-1900.—Miss Jack, Teacher. 


Class I—9.00 to 9,45 a. m.—Vowels and consonants. Names of com- 
mon things. Some simple sentences. 
Numbers to one hundred. 

Class 2—1.30 to 2.15 p. m.—Vowels and consonants. Names of per- 
sons. Simple actions and _ sentences. 
Numbers to one hundred. 

Class 3—11.15 to 12.co a. m.—Drill on vowels etc. A few rhymes. 
Questions. Numbers to five hundred. 

Class 4—9.45 to 10.30 a. m.—Drill continued. Questions. Numbers to 
one thousand. The Lord’s Prayer. 

Class 5-10.30 to 11.15 a. m.—Cities and towns of Ontario. Simple 
stories and questions. 

Class 6—2.15 to 3.00 p. m.—Golden Texts. Stories. Conversations. 
Questions. Marking words diacritically. 


Articulation Classes, 1899-1900.—Miss Gibson, Teacher. 


Class I—9.00 to 9.45 a. m.—Elements of English sounds, singly and 
in combination. Names of common 
things. A few simple actions and sen- 
tences. Numbers to fifty. 

Class 2—1.30 to 2.15 p. m.—Drill on vowels and consonants. Names 
of persons. Simple actions and questions. 
Numbers to one thousand. 

Class 3—9.45 to 10.30 a. m.—Drill on vowels etc. continued. Rhymes. 
Questions and conversation. 

Class 4—10.30 to 11.15 a. m.—Drill continued. Cities and towns of 
Ontario. Simple stories and questions. 

Class 5—11.15 to 12.00 a. m.—Stories. Conversation. Questions. 

Class 6—2.15 to 3.00 p. m.—Stories. Conversation. Questions. 

(36) Notre Dame de Grace St. School (Montreal, P. Q.): Queries, 1, 

66 (6 of these are blind) ; 2, 22; 3,9; 4, 10; 5, 5. 
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EDITORIAL. 


I ~— Attention is directed to the statistical tables 
Statistics of : , ie? ‘ 
Speech-Teaching printed elsewhere in this issue, showing the 

status of speech-teaching in America at this 
time. The figures given bear evidence of great care on the 
part of Superintendents and Principals reporting them, and they 
are probably as nearly representative of methods prevailing in 
their respective schools as it is possible for them to be. The 
tables, of course, have their chief value in the comparisons that 
may be made between the returns of different years, rather than 
in any deductions that may be drawn from the returns of any 
one year; hence we would call especial attention to the diagram 
and the percentage tables accompanying it, as indicating the 
measure of the growth of speech-teaching in American schools 
during the past year under each of the several methods employed. 
It will be noted that the growth has been general under all 
methods, rather than limited to any one method or any group 
of methods, a fact by the way in itself of great encouragement, 
and equally to the advocates of one method as of another. 

The gathering of statistics of this kind relating to the 10,000 
pupils in our schools for the deaf, is not a small task, and it is 
only by the co-operation and help of the heads of the schools 
themselves that the work can be accomplished. Dr. Bell, 
who as President of the A. A. P. T. S. D., sent out the letter 
of inquiry which in the responses received has given the 
data for the tables, desires that we make editorial acknowledge- 
ment to the Superintendents and Principals of American schools 

| for the Deaf of their assistance, and to express for him his 

| thanks for their courtesy in supplying the asked for information. 
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The next Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of Schools for the Deaf has 
been called to meet at the School for the Deaf, 
Talladega, Alabama, on june 30, at 7:30 p. m. All Superin- 
tendents and Principals of Schools for the Deaf in the United 
States and Canada are entitled to active membership in the Con- 
ference, and members of Boards of Directors and Trustees of 
such schools are invited to participate in the Conference as 
honorary members. The attendance bids fair to be large, and 


The Conference 
of Principals 


the sessions no doubt will be both profitable and interesting. 


The Volta Bureau has again placed the 
educational and scientific world under lasting 
obligations to it in the compilation and 
publication of the second of the series of souvenir volumes re- 
lating to the deaf-blind girl Helen Keller. This, like its pred- 
ecessor, is a beautifully printed volume made up of carefully 
written papers, judiciously selected, covering as history a def- 
inite portion of Helen’s life. The papers besides giving details 
of her education as pursued since 1892 when Helen was twelte 
vears old, up to the successful passage of the Harvard examina- 
tion v.hich won for her entrance to Radcliffe College, give much 
that is valuable and interesting in the way of discussion of the 
methods employed by Helen’s teachers, and of the bearing of 
those methods as affecting the solution of the larger and pro- 
founder problems of the educational and scientific world. This 
last mentioned feature of the work is one of especial value, for it 
niust bring the work to the attention of students and thinkers in 
all walks of life, and thus serve to bring the general subject of the 
instruction of the deaf likewise to their attention and within the 
realm of their interest. 

A general review of the volume is reserved for a future 
number. In the meantime, through the courtesy of the Hon. 
John Hitz, Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, under whose 
direction the volume has been compiled and published, the 


The Helen Keller 
Souvenir No, 2 
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larger portion of the membership of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will receive 
complimentary copies of the souvenir. These copies will go 
only to members who are strictly academic instructors of the 
deaf, or are members of Boards of Directors of schools for the 
Deaf. Academic teachers, members of the Convention of In- 
structors of the Deaf, of the Association of Instructors of the 
Blind, and of Department XVI, N. E. A., will also be granted 
copies. The distribution will be extended we understand to 
the more important public educational and scientific libraries, 
and to-educators, specialists, and scientists generally who may 
be especially interested in the education of Helen Keller. 





A very interesting and suggestive set of 
tables has been compiled and published by 
Dr. J. C. Gordon, of the Illinois school. The 
tables are a rearrangement of statistics heretofore published of 
speech-teaching in America, with the purpose to make com- 
parison of the numbers and percentages of pupils taught speech 
in the several geographical divisions of the country. 

A table is given showing that of the 10,291 pupils in the 
United States, 6,299 or 61 per cent. are taught speech. In the 
New England States of the 644 pupils in the schools, 92 per cent. 
are taught speech; in the Middle States, of the 2,835 pupils, 88 
per cent. are taught speech; in the Central and Western States, 
of the 4,092 pupils, 58 per cent. are taught speech; in the South- 
ern States, of the 2,720 pupils, 31 per cent. are taught speech. 

Following tables show numbers and percentages by schools 
and districts as taught by oral methods exclusively; by mixed 
or combined methods; and by silent (sign or manual) methods. 
They show that in the New England States, 61 per cent. of the 
pupils are taught by oral methods exclusively; 31 per cent. by 
combined methods; and 8 per cent. by silent methods. In the 
Middle States, 61 per cent. of the pupils are taught by oral 
methods exclusively; 27 per cent. by combined methods; and 
12 per cent. by silent methods. In the Central and Western 
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States, 41 per cent. of the pupils are taught by oral methods ex- 
clusively; 17 per cent. by combined methods; and 42 per cent. 
by silent methods. In the Southern States, 24 per cent. of the 
pupils are taught by oral methods exclusively; 7 per cent. by 
combined methods; and 69 per cent. by silent methods. 

A table is also given showing that in 1891 there were in the 
United States 260 teachers of speech; in 1899, 561—an increase 
of 301, or over 100 per cent. The number of hearing teachers 
not in oral work remains the same, viz.: 182. The number of 
deaf teachers increased from 167 to 243, or about 45 per cent. 

Dr. Gordon makes no comments upon the showings made 
in the tables, and probably none are needed as the figures speak 
for themselves. It would, however, be of interest to the pro- 
fession to have assurance that similar tables would be published 
periodically in the coming years, thus affording opportunity 
for observing any growth or decline of methods that may take 
place, and as they take place, in the several geographical sections 
of the country. 


Copies of the blank schedules to be used by 
enumerators in the coming United States 
Census have been received. They show that 
the amendment to the law providing for enumeration of the deaf 
and the blind, is to be observed in a way to secure a very complete 
and accurate census of these classes. Every enumerator will 
have two schedules, (two sheets of paper, ruled with all necessary 
spaces and columns,) one the regular “population schedule,” the 
other a “special schedule” for “persons defective in sight, hearing, 
or speech.’ Upon the former schedule every deaf person’s 
name entered will be checked with a “D,” every blind person’s 
name with a “B,” every deaf and dumb person’s name with a 
“DD,” etc. Then upon the special schedule will be given in each 
case the name again, together with particulars of sex, age, post- 
office address, and if a minor, post-office address of parent or 
guardian, and the nature of the disability. Some idea of the 
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character and scope of the information that the special schedule 
wili give may be obtained by reading the “Instructions” to enu- 
mierators as printed at the head of the “Special Schedule,” and 
given below. ‘These instructions are necessarily full and de- 
tailed, but they are in simple, clear language, and hence quite 
within the comprehension it may be believed of any enumerator 
lil:ely to have the work in hand. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO ENUMERATORS. 


The object of this special schedule is to obtain the name, sex, age, 
and post-oftice address of all persons who are either blind or deaf (includ- 
ing those who are deaf and dumb). 

After completing the enumeration of all the members of a family on 
Schedule No. 1 (Form 7-224), you will ask whether all the persons just 
enumerated have good sight and good hearing—that is, can see well and 
hear well. For all such persons no further inquiry need be made; but 
if you find that some member of the family can not see well, you will then 
ask whether he or she can see well enough to read a book; and should 
it appear that the sight is so seriously impaired that it is impossible for 
the person to read a book, even with the aid of glasses, then you will note 
such persons as “Blind,” even though, as a matter of fact, he or she may 
have some slight power of sight. 

In the same way, if you find that some member of the family can not 
hear well, you will then ask whether he or she can hear well enovgh to 
understand loud conversation; and should it appear that the hearing is so 
seriously impaired that the person can not be made to understand what 
people say, even when they shout, you will note such person as ‘Deaf,” 
even though, as a matter of fact, he or she may have some slight power 
of hearing. You will then ask further whether this deaf person can speak; 
and should it appear that the person can not speak so as to be understood 
you will note such person as ‘Deaf’ and “Dumb,” even though, as a 
matter of fact, he or she may have some slight power of speech. 

Only those dumb persons who are deaf as well as dumb are to be 
noted; so that if you should come across dumb persons who are not deaf 
they should not be included, nor should the “‘semi-blind” and those blind 
only in one eye be reported on this schedule. 

For each person reported on this special schedule as blind or deaf 
you will write on the population schedule (Form 7-224), on the right-hand 
margin opposite the name of any person defective as above, the letter “B”’ 
if the person is blind; the letter ‘““D” if the person is deaf, and the letter 
“DD” if the person is deaf and dumb. If a person is blind and also deaf, 
use the letter “BD”; if blind and also deaf and dumb, use the letter 
“BDD”. You will then make the entries called for on this special sched- 
ule, in columns 1 to 9, according to the following instructions: 

In columns I and 2 enter the number of the sheet and of the line of 
the population schedule (Form 7-224) on which the defective person 
is enumerated, and then copy in columns 3, 4, and 5 the name, sex, and 
age of the person as originally entered on that schedule. 

In column 6 enter the post-office address of the person reported as 
defective; or, if the person is a minor, or unable, through disability, 
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to respond to communications by mail, obtain and enter in this column 
the name and post-office address of his or her parent, guardian, or nearest 
friend, using the two spaces as subdivided by the dotted line. The intent 
of this inquiry is to secure the name and address of the proper person 
from whom further information can be obtained by correspondence con- 
cerning the blind and deaf persons enumerated. 


In columns 7, 8, and 9 note the nature of the disability as follows: 


If the person is defective in sight but can hear and speak, write 
“Blind” in column 7 and “No” in columns 8 and 9. 

If the person is defective in sight and hearing, but can speak, write 
“Blind” in column 7, “Deaf” in column 8, and “No” in column 9g. 

Ii the person is defective in sight, hearing, and speech, write “Blind” 
in column 7, “Deaf” in column 8, and “Dumb” in column 9. 


If the person is defective in hearing, but can see and speak, write 
“No” in column 7, “Deaf” in column 8, and “No” in column 9g. 


If the person is defective in both hearing and speech, but can see, 
write “No” in column 7, “Deaf” in column 8, and “Dumb” in column 9. 


After an existence of two months the new 
“Qnce A Week” = =paper published in the interests of the deaf, 

has suspended. The reason given for the 
suspension is lack of support. It is to be regretted that a paper 
so ably edited and so well managed should not continue in the 
field, for there can never be too many good papers published for 
any class. This will probably be the last attempt for many 
years to establish an independent journal for the deaf and the 
field will remain to the several well established and excellent 
papers published from Institution printing offices. 





NOTES. 


The death of Dr. J. H. Brown, late a valued teacher in the 
Illinois Institution, and formerly a teacher in the Ontario, the 
Western Pennsylvania, and the Kansas schools, is most re- 
grettable. He was highly cultured, and a most enthusiastic and 
successful teacher. The profession can indeed illy spare the men 
and women in it possessing his character and his capacities. His 
death took place at his late home in Canada, on April 9, 1900. 
The profession loses also by death a successful and faithful 
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teacher in the person of Mr. Z. W. Haynes, of the Morganton, 
N. C., School. Mr. Haynes was held in highest regard by all 
who knew him. His death occurred April 5, 1900. 


President Gallaudet, as Representative of the Committee of 
Organization for America, announces to all teachers purposing 
to attend the Paris Congress that they may obtain substantial 
reduction in transportation rates by application to Dr. Ladreit 
de Lacharriere, Quai Malaquais, 3, Paris. 


Mr. J. H. Tillinghast, for four years past the Superintendent 
of the Belfast, Ireland, School, has resigned his position and 
purposes to return to America to enter Columbia University 
where he will pursue a post-graduate course of study. It may 
be hoped that so capable a teacher as Mr. Tillinghast has proven 
himself to be, may not long remain out of the profession. 


Mr. E. A. Gruver, late Principal of the New York Institution 
for Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mut.s, has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Institution in place of Mr. H. F. Mitchell, 
resigned. The many friends in the profession of Mr. Gruver 
will rejoice at his advancement to a position of larger res- 
ponsibility and opportunity. The retirement of Mr. Mithcell 
from the work is the one cause for regret that this change 
occasions. 


In an address before the Detroit Association of Parents and 
Friends of Deaf Children, by Hon. Robert C. Spencer, a strong 
plea was made for the establishment in Detroit of a normal class 
or school for training teachers by the oral method. The growing 
demand for trained teachers for day-schools and the very limited 
supply available at this time, renders the plea particularly oppor- 
tune. There should certainly be more training schools for 
teachers of the deaf. 


At the December meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
A. A. P. T. S. D., a resolution was passed appointing President 
Gell representative of the Association at the coming Paris Con- 
gress, and Vice-President Crouter representative of the Associa- 
tion at the N. FE. A. meeting at Charleston. 


The statistical report from the St. Joseph’s School for Deaf- 
Mutes, North Temescal, California, arrived too late for insertion 
in the tables. The report gives 30 pupils; 4 taught by speech 
without signs or manual alphabet; and 26 taught by speech and 
also by signs and the manual alphabet. 
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QUESTIONS BEFORE THE PARIS CONGRESS. 

The Committee of Organization of the Congress for 
Deaf-Mutes, section of hearing persons, has issued the following 
as the list of questions to be treated upon in papers offered: 


First Question.—Organization of the instruction of deaf-mutes in 
different countries; should establishments for the education of deaf-mutes 
be considered as charitable, or as educational institutions? 

Second Question.—Results obtained by the Oral method. Indicate, 
for the unification of methods, what are the most practical processes 
for the application of the Oral method as it was defined by the Milan 
Congress. 

Third Question.—Aid of deaf-mutes; formation of societies for patron- 
age and employment ; creation of asylums and almshouses ; encourage- 
ment of associations and co-operative societies. 


In addition to these three questions, which will be placed at 
the head of the order of the day in the Congress, and will be voted 
upon if necessary, a number of questions have been proposed of 
which the Committee accepts the following: 

‘1. (a) Is there reason to create special schools (trade schools or 
others) for particularly gifted deaf-mutes, or simply annex courses in 
existing schools. 

(b) Should there be special courses for backward pupils in institu- 
tions for deaf-mutes? 

(c) Does the existing organization of schools for deaf-mutes (ad- 
ministration, inspection, programmes, and sanction of studies) answer 
the needs of the period and the real interests of deaf-mutes? 

2. How can the Oral method be applied to all deaf-mutes? What 
should be the place of writing? 

3. Industrial training provided in schools for deaf-mutes. Choice 
of an occupation which they can pursue in their own country and, as far 
as possible, near their relatives. 


4. Deaf-mutes previous to their admission to school.—Kinder- 
gartens. 


5. Auricular training—Auricular instruction by the voice alone 
without the aid of ear-tubes. 

6. Means of modulating the voice of the deaf. 

7. Text-books for deaf-mutes. 

8. What are the best methods of teaching articulation? 

9. Should one confine oneself solely to articulation till the moment 
when all the elements of the language are known; or, should one, as fast 
as the elements acquired permit, teach the ordinary words containing 
these elements, and even short sentences, in order to give the deaf-mute, 
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from the earliest period, opportunity to express thoughts which are in — 
constant use? 

10. What method should be followed in order to develop simul- 
taneously ideas and language in the best conditions for giving to deaf- 
mutes the taste and possibility of reading—to give them, in a word, 
an acquaintance with language sutlicient to permit them to read and 
to understand works read and understood by hearing people? 

11. Concerning the advantage there would be, while waiting for 
the day-school to supersede the boarding-school, in throwing deaf-mutes 
and hearing children together during recreation hours in the play- 
grounds. 

12. What advance has been achieved in the institutions, since the 
last Congresses, towards ameliorating the lot of deaf-mutes? What 
departures have been instituted since then with this object? 

13. Is industrial training given or organized in a_ sufficiently 
practical fashion? 

14. Concerning the means of securing compulsory education for 
deaf-mutes. 

15. Statistics of deaf-mutes in different countries, 

16. Is it desirable that a more intimate collaboration should be 
established between physicians and teachers than that at present exists 
in schools for deaf-mutes? 


The section for the deaf to meet and hold sessions simul- 
taneously with that of the hearing, also has an elaborate pro- 
gramme. <A large number of the representative deaf of America 
will present papers at these sessions. 





THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION— 
MEETINGS OF DEPARTMENT XVI. 


The following is from a circular letter issued by Miss Mary 
McCowen, a Vice-President of Department XVI, N. E. A., and 
Chairman of the Sub-Section for the Deaf: 

“The National Educational Association will meet this year in 
Charleston, S. C. Department Sixteen will hold afternoon ses- 
sions on three days, the sub-department for the deaf on Wednes- 
day, for the blind on Thursday, and for the feeble-minded on 
Friday, July 11, 12, and 13. We desire a full representation 
from the schools of the deaf of the country, and extend to super- 
intendents, teachers, and institution and school officials a cordial 
invitation to be present on Wednesday afternoon, July 11. 
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Provision will be made for all exhibits of work or pupils, which 
are earnestly solicited from every school.” 

A full programme has been prepared for the session of the 
Sub Section for the Deaf, to meet at 3:00 p. m., Wednesday, 
July 11, as follows: 


1. President's Address,—Warring Wilkinson, Superin- 
tendent Institution for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 


2. “The Growth and Development of Southern Schools for 
the Deaf,” J. R. Dobyns, Superintendent Institution for the 
Deaf, Jackson, Miss.; discussion, N. F. Walker, Superintendent 
Institution for the Deaf, Cedar Spring, S. C. 


3. “The State of the Case,’—Mary S. Garrett, Principal 
Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children before they 
are of School Age, Philadelphia. 


4. “Recent Changes of Method in the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Deaf,’—A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


5. “Statistics of Speech Teaching in American Schools,”— 
I’. W. Booth, Editor of the AssocraTion REVIEW; discussion, 
Z. I. Westervelt, Superintendent Western N. Y. Institution for 
the Deaf, Rochester. 


6. “Day-Schools for the Deaf, the Logical Outcome of 
Educational Progress,’—Marion Foster Washburne, Chicago 
Institute of Education; discussion, W. C. Martindale, City Super- 
intendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich., J. A. Foshay, City Super- 
intendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 





COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR PHYSICIANS. 


The following is the text of a circular sent us with the re- 
quest that it be given publication in the REvIEw: 

The Prussian Ministry of Education has taken a new and 
exceedingly gratifying measure. On the 14th of May of the 
present year, at 9 a. m., a “Course of Instruction for Physicians” 
employed in institutions for the deaf, will be opened at the Royal 
Normal School for Teachers of the Deaf, at Berlin, 86 and 88 
Elsasser Str. This course will occupy three weeks and will 
embrace lectures on the organs of hearing, speech, and sight, the 
education of the deaf and intercourse with deaf persons. This 
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course of instruction is intended to fit the physicians of insti- 
tutions for the deaf for a useful medical activity as regards the 
deaf entrusted to their care, and enable them to act as medical 
advisers and coworkers of the teachers in the further development 
of the education of the deaf. The course will be under the direc- 
tion of the following gentlemen: Dr. Schmidtmann, Superior 
Counsellor of Medicine, and Prof. Dr. Waetzoldt, Privy Counsel- 
lor. The lectures and practical exercises will be as follows: Dr. 
Schmidtmann—"The work of the physician in the school in 
general;” Director Walther, Counsellor of Education—‘The 
Education of the Deaf;” Dr. Arthur Hartmann—‘The work of 
the aurist;” Dr. Landgraf—‘‘Laryngology;” Prof. Dr. Silex— 
“The care of the eyes,” all in their special bearing on the deaf; 
and Dr. Hermann Gutzmann—*Physiology and Psychology of 
Speech, and the most common disturbances of the organs of 
Speech.” 

The lectures will be delivered on five days of each week, 
and the sixth day will be devoted to visits to various medical insti- 
tutions and schools for the deaf, under the guidance of com- 
petent physicians and teachers. 

There will also be admitted to this course teachers of the deaf 


who have entered the Royal Institution for the Deaf for the pur- 
pose of preparing themselves for the examination required for 
candidates for places as Directors [Principals] of institutions for 
the deaf. 

For the present the governor of each Province of Prussia 
will designate one of the physicians of some institution for the 
deaf in his Province to participate in the course. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


In what schools are there training classes for teachers where a 
practical knowledge of oral methods may be obtained for a small tuition? 


Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., maintains a normal class for 
teachers by the oral method, one year being required to complete the 
course. Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., has a post-graduate one- 
year normal course where training in both manual and oral methods 
may be obtained; fellowships are granted to candidates for this comnrse. 
In the west the Milwaukee Day-School has had for many years a normal 
class, training teachers in the oral method. In addition to these, nearly 
every large school in the country gives training in articulation teaching 
to individuals applying, and in some schools the work is conducted in 
classes. 
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Can any of your readers give information concerning the origin of the 
term “deaf-mute’ ? Not having seen the word in print before the year 
1815, I should be glad to learn when it was first used. B..A--S. 

I have never unpacked my own books and papers and consequently 
have no access to the literature of deaf-mute instruction. My own im- 
pression is that the English term “deaf-mute” appeared first about 1809. 
It is, in fact, borrowed from the French term “sourds-muet.” I would 
suggest a careful examination of Charles and R. T. Guyot’s Liste Lit- 
teraire Philocophe, printed at Groningen in 1842, for early traces of 
these terms. You may be interested to know that ‘deaf and dumb” was 
used much more frequently than ‘“deaf-mute” until 1870. In revising 
the Proceedings of the Indianapolis Convention of 1870, I took the 
liberty to substitute “deaf-mute” for “deaf and dumb” wherever I could 
do so in copy for the printer without doing violence to the feelings of 
others. J. C. Gorpon. 


In 1885 the editor of the Annals, Vol. XXX p. 25, states: ‘‘The use 
of the term ‘deaf-mute’ instead of ‘deaf and dumb’ originated, we believe 
in this country,” (referring to the United States,) “and is even now 
much more common here than in England.” Will he not be able to 


give the approximate date when the term was first adopted? 
A. €..%. 





NEW MEMBERS. 

The following persons have been elected to membership in 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. The list includes those who have joined since 
March 12 to and including May 19, 1900: 

Fred P. Curtice, 117 George St., Providence, Rhode Island. 

Fayetta Peck, South Egremont, Massachusetts. 

Otto C. Heroid, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Milly M. Beale, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. C. Openshaw, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

fos. J. Baily, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richard K. Tyler, Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. C. 

C.. M. Ballachy, 192 Brant Ave., Brantford, Ontario. 

Jane S. Watson, East Avon, Livingston Co., New York. 

Mrs. Jennie C. Benedict, Warwick, Orange Co., New York. 

Margaret A. Bull, 192 Lincoln Ave., New Castle, Penna. 


Samuel Johnson, Inst. for the Blind and Deaf and Dumb, Brighton, 
Adelaide, S. Australia. 


Secretary, Department of Education, Wellington, New Zealand. 
F. Nordin, Dofstumskolan, Wenersburg, Sweden. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Association will be held at the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, on Thursday, June 7, 1900, at ten o’clock a. m. 

In accordance with the provision in the Constitution re- 
quiring that nominations for Directors shall be made in writing 
and placed in the hands of both the President and the Secretary, 
at least one month prior to the date of election, the following 
nominations which have been so made will be voted upon at the 
coming annual meeting: Alexander Graham Bell, A. L. E. 
Crouter, Mrs. G. G. Hubbard. 





THE AssoctaATION REVIEW is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
It is sent free to members. To xon-members the subscription 
price is two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) for the school year. 
Memberships in the Association may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary or the Treasurer, accompanied with the 
membership fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign 
currency. Foreign money orders should be drawn on Phila- 
delphia, in favor of F. W. Booth. Domestic orders may be 
drawn on Station 11, Philadelphia. 





Teachers wishing positions ana Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary has a list of teachers and also one of Super- 
intendents, belonging to the above classes, ready for use by any 
person who may apply for them. Teachers filing their names 
and addresses with the General Secretary, should state the length 
and character of their experience; it would further facilitate 
matters to have on file also with the General Secretary, several 
(a half-dozen at least) type-written copies of testimonials, to be 
forwarded to applying Superintendents. 





Position Wantep.—A teacher with long experiences in 
the oral work desires a position for the coming year. Address 
A, care of the Editor of the Review. 





A trained Articulation teacher of experience desires a private 
pupil or a position in the Primary Department of a school for 
the Deaf. References good. Address B, care of the Editor 
of the REvIEw. 





